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HILE Francis J. McConnell was with the Y.M.C.A. 

; \ in France during the World War, he was asked to 

help a certain chaplain who was not popular with 
his men. One morning the bishop visited the district where this 
chaplain was stationed. He found everything in confusion. 
Several thousand American soldiers had arrived unexpectedly. 
There were no arrangements for their housing; no food had been 
prepared—and bedlam had broken loose. The chaplain was 
nowhere in evidence. However, after repeated inquiries, Dr. 
McConnell finally found a little hut where he was billeted. 
And there, with all hell popping around, he found the little 
chaplain clad in his overcoat and calmly pecking away on a 
portable typewriter; on his hands were gloves from which the 
fingers were cut. He explained, “I thought this would be a good 
time for me to put in order my notes on “The Folklore of 
Borneo’ ”’! 

Have we here a picture of the minister in a period of tension 
and social upheaval? While issues whereon hangs the future of 
our civilization are at stake, are we in our comfortable billets 
working over the folklore of the ancient Hebrews? We often 
complain that the man on the street does not know what re- 
ligion is all about; cannot the man on the street sometimes feel 

* Paper read at the Midwestern Regional Conference of the American Association 
of Theological Schools in Chicago on April 16, 1937. 
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that the minister, versed in Hebrew and Greek, master of 
ancient doctrines and familiar with the intricacies of church 
history, does not know what modern life is all about; that he is 
unaware of the titanic forces which are at grips with one an- 
other in our day? The minister can interpret the barometer of 
the flaming sunset and the lowering dawn, but can he, better 
than the religious leaders of Jesus’ day, interpret the signs of 
the times? It is clergymen of this sort that make it possible for 
one of our contemporary laymen in his book Statesmanship and 
Religion to say, “The truly amazing thing is the wishy-washy 
goody-goodness, the infantile irrelevancy of the church itself.” 

The inclusion of such a theme as this, ‘The Minister in the 
Modern American Scene,” is an indication that we are con- 
sidering the ministry not in terms of scholastic aloofness but as 
the work of men who are set in a definite social and historical 
situation, and who should not only understand that situation 
but bring to bear upon it the revealing light, the liberating 
truth, and the ennobling power of an age-transcending gospel. 

What is the modern American scene in which the minister 
finds himself today? That can be understood only against the 
background of world-events. Berdayeav writes from the Euro- 
pean vortex, “The rhythm of historical change is becoming 
catastrophic.”’ We are living in a world whose sky is ruddy 
with the flames of burning churches, a world whose concentra- 
tion camps house thousands of religious people whose only crime 
is loyalty to their faith, a world one-sixth of whose area and 
one-tenth of whose population are committed to the utter eradi- 
cation of all religion, a world on one of whose most enlightened 
continents only 25 per cent of the people have an uncensored 
press and an uncoerced pulpit. To assume that the American 
scene is or will be unaffected by this world-trend toward au- 
thoritarian nationalism is stupid, naive, and fatal. 

Such diagnosis and description of the American scene as we 
must now make is, of course, inadequate and oversimplified, 
yet there are certain obvious trends in our national life which as 
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citizens we should recognize and as ministers we dare not 
ignore. 

First, ours is a day of accelerated social change. Whitehead’s 
words are accurate: 

Mankind is now in one of its rare moods of shifting its outlook. The 


mere compulsion of tradition has lost its force. It is the business of 


philosophers, students, and practical] men to recreate and re-enact a vision 
of the world without which society lapses into riot. We must produce a 


great age or see the collapse of the upward striving of our race. 


The days of stable complacency are over; social designs are 
changing. The keys of the past which we cherished because 


they once served so well are more blood-rusted than ever. As 


religious leaders we must expect, within a decade or a genera- 
tion, far-reaching social changes which may radically transform 


the patterns of government, business, community, and the 


church itself. We must in America be prepared, for our time, 
to build upon the waters and establish upon the floods of social 


change. 

Next in the American scene there is an increasing ferment 
among the socially disenfranchised—a growing articulateness 
among the underprivileged groups. The time is gone when the 
poor “know their place” and contentedly bow and scrape to 
the rich; there is a new awareness among the proletariat that 
poverty is not inevitable but is remediable, and that this remedy 
will come, not by individual Horatio Algers rising from errand 
boy to millionaire, but through social pressure upon the in- 
trenched possessors of privilege. Large-scale, permanent unem- 
ployment, millions forced to live on relief, eleven million living 
on wages of from $480 to $672 a year—these are facts which it 
is well for us comfortable, middle-class folk to bear in mind 
when we witness the lower class struggling upward, striving for 
security, for industrial democracy, seeking the social freedom 
we enjoy. Labor is on the eve of becoming politically articulate 
and its alliance with the farmers can become a tremendous, a 
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controlling force in our national life demanding the justice and 
equality so long withheld. 

The next notable factor in the American scene is that along 
beside this rising power of the proletariat is the increasing 
violence of reaction. The stronger labor becomes, the more 
bitter grow the forces of privilege that see their economic 
supremacy threatened. It is from this source that we have the 
peril of fascism in this country. And it can happen here, though I 
am onewho still cherishes the hope and the belief that it may not. 

Yet, there are—let us not ignore it—definite and observable 
trends toward the Fascist sanctification of the state in America. 
There are forces that are working to align the United States 
with the four great nations that are bound hand and foot by 
relentless authority. In the United States there are advocates 
of regimentation—not the regulation of economic process, for 
that is no serious threat to freedom—but the regimentation of 
mind and conscience which inevitably means the enslavement 
of the church and the debasement of true religion. Should we 
enter another war, this pressure would become intense and the 
church and religion would immediately be expected to march to 
the beat of the drum and share in the propaganda which would 
whip up to a frenzy of enthusiasm the emotions of the people. 
This idealization of the state, this trend toward totalitarianism 
with its threat to religion, though subtly masquerading as 
angelic guardianship against radicalism, communism, and 
pacificism, is an ominous factor in the American scene. And it 
will probably be intensified by the waxing power of labor and 
the progress of social reform. 

Another element in the American scene—and one loaded with 
dynamite—is the baffled bewilderment of many of our citizens. 
This makes them responsive to the appeal of the noisiest and 
most plausible demagogues. The very uncertainty of our age 
with its wistfulness makes it the prey of those who on platform 
and radio promise the wildest returns for loyalty. There are an 
illimitable capacity for devotion, boundless ardor, and willing- 
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ness to sacrifice which have not been enlisted. In Russia, com- 
munism has captured this devotion; in Germany, Hitler has 
capitalized it; in Italy, Mussolini has evoked it. Who will 
capture it in America? This is still an open question. There are 
millions of folk in our country who do not know in which direc- 
tion to look for leadership that will point the way toward a 
better day for them and for society. They have no sense of 
direction, no mastering loyalties, no consistent world-view. 
Their malady is recalled in Schweitzer’s words, ‘‘For the indi- 
vidual as for the community, life without a theory of things is a 
pathological disturbance of the higher capacity for self-direc- 
tion.” 

These, then, are among the factors in the American scene. 
We might interpret these elements themselves in other terms. 
We can recognize that some of them are due to ignorance, to 
sheer stupidity, to social and individual inertia. We could de- 
scribe them as sin, and sins they are—flagrant, often malicious 
and always ruinous, sins of pride and selfishness, sins of injus- 
tices and lovelessness, which in a moral world are confronted 
with doom and judgment. But there it is—the modern Ameri- 
can scene in which the minister finds himself and which the 
church faces. 

We do not want to dodge these problems. We do not want to 
retreat to any ivory tower of priestly ritual. We do not desire 
amid the modern Roman conflagration to content ourselves 
with theological fiddling even though we are sure we have a 
doctrinal Stradivarius. We do not want to let the words of 
Joseph Auslander become descriptive of us: 


We who were prophets and priest-men 

For the Kings of the East and the East-men, 

The bugles of God to the beast-men, 
His terrible seal on our brow— 

Physicians of music and makers 

Of language and law, and the breakers 

Of battle, strength-lifters, heart-shakers— 
We are nice poets now! 
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What I desire to say is both familiar and paradoxical. The 
minister must be in intimate touch with the modern American 
scene and he must also transcend it. There are some men who 
are so closely in touch with current trends, such adepts at the 
popular slang, and so utterly under the spell of the contempo- 
raneous that there is about them no sense of the eternal and the 
timeless; and there are others who may talk the language of 
heaven but have no vital knowledge of the problems of life 
and no message with meaning to their own age. The minister 
must live in time and he must transcend time. He must be, as 
Plotinus said, ‘an amphibian who is equally at home in time 
and eternity.”’ He must be familiar with the immediate situa- 
tion he confronts and yet be able to shed upon that situation 
the light of the divine will. 

A minister must understand the modern American scene; he 
must be able to comprehend its trends and interpret its signifi- 
cance. It is not amiss to remind ourselves that such prophets as 
Amos and Hosea and the Isaiahs were men who had their feet 
in an immediate situation and their hearts zealously concerned 
for the welfare of their associates. A minister must be at home 
in his own historical environment. 

In achieving this goal a minister must be equipped in a way 
that ministers in the past have not been. Much theclogical edu- 
cation is still fitted to the needs and mental patterns of men 
generations ago. If medical education had conformed to the 
design of theological education, many of us would be dead from 
lack of adequate medical science. The average seminary cur- 
riculum does not equip a minister for work in the modern 
American scene. It may teach him much about the folklore of 
primitive people or the Monophysite heresy or the Isadorean 
decretals, but it does not aid him much in understanding how 
one can do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with God in a 
community where, in his congregation, there are women who 
are sewing endlessly for five dollars a week in the employ of 
men of wealth on his official boards, who also pay his salary! 
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It may equip him to discuss the meaning in Greek of a@yardw 
and ¢td€w but it does not fit him to deal with the problem of an 
elder and his wife who are about to separate because the man 
has never faced the realities of adult responsibility. It may 
train him to deal with theological doctrines with acumen, but 
leave him utterly helpless in the face of contemporary problems 
which demand reflective analysis, objective thought, and crea- 
tive solution. To send a minister forth into the modern Ameri- 
can scene ignorant of psychology, mental health, and the work- 
ings of the mind is folly as reprehensible as to send forth a 
physician ignorant of bodily hygiene. To expect a minister to 
meet the problems of our day without adequate training in 
sociology—the science of social living—is like training an 
engineer with no knowledge of structural interdependence. 
These are things which many of us never heard of in seminary 
days! Would not we all admit that some of the factors that 
most enrich our ministry today we did not get in our formal 
theological education? 

The minister, if he is to make a significant contribution to 
our day, must know not only what Augustine thought but 
what John L. Lewis is thinking; not only grasp the history of 
theological doctrines but also comprehend the operation of the 
minds in which he hopes to have his theology harbored. He 
must not only have a general love for people but he must under- 
stand them, comprehend their problems, grasp the difficulties 
they confront, and enter into the sanctuary of their life- 
experience. The minister must be not a spectator but a partici- 
pant in the modern American scene. 

The minister must come into the modern situation as the 
bearer of a gospel, as the ambassador of eternal truth, as the 
spokesman of God. He must be a prophet who declares the 
divine will; who denounces contemporary evil and guides men’s 
thoughts and actions toward righteousness and love. He must 
offer the timeless standard by which society, economic systems, 
and political programs are to be judged. He must be the voice 
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of the eternal—bringing to troubled men and women calm in 
the midst of storm, hope in the face of danger, and persevering 
faith through all the attacks of circumstance. That means that 
in this American scene the minister can inspire courage and 
stability, insight and heroism in the midst of accelerated social 
change. He can keep people from becoming panicky and going 
into a stampede. To baffled human lives, awaiting leadership, 
he can present the way of Him who is love and justice and 
truth and strength. 

In the class struggle he declares doom upon greed and in- 
justice, and reveals the folly that overtakes violence and hatred. 
He can be an interpreter between groups, understanding both 
the upreach of the lower class and the caution of the upper 
class. In a world torn with divisiveness and antagonism he is 
the ambassador of a Christianity which is the one true uni- 
versality of our age. He can be tireless in his advocacy of that 
freedom which is possible only when all human authority bows 
before the supremacy of the divine. 

In a day of mounting totalitarianism, when men’s minds, their con- 
sciences, and even their lives are more and more conscripted in servitude 
to the nationalistic state, the minister represents the only influence that 
is able to be the champion of freedom of speech, tolerance, spiritual lib- 


erty, world brotherhood and to inspire men to stand resolutely against the 
state and every pressure of organized coercion in defense of the life of the 


spirit. 

If the minister today is to be thus a prophetic voice, if he is 
to furnish creative, ethical leadership, he shall have to escape 
the tyranny of the social patterns into which he is born. We 
all are reared in a particular situation; we come to accept cer- 
tain social, economic, religious, and national ideas which we 
never question. Our school system tends to fix them. Theo- 
logical education particularly confirms these conditioning influ- 
ences and gives them both sanction and sanctity. The result is 
that when we approach contemporary problems we do so with 
an unconscious bias, with a predetermined slant which colors 
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our thinking and distorts our interpretation of the truth of God, 
whose mind is not Presbyterian or Baptist, Gentile or Nordic, 
radical or capitalist! Of course, we can never wholly climb out- 
side our conditioning experience—it would be unrealistic to 
think we could—but it is important that we strive to overcome, 
as fully as possible, these warping influences that keep us from 
seeing life steadily and seeing it whole; that prevent us from 
looking through the eyes of him who is unconditioned, and 
interpreting the will of him who is truth and goodness and in- 
clusive love. Thus can one become a prophet of God in our day. 
Not a great prophet, most of us—but, as one has said, “If we 
cannot be major prophets ourselves, at least we can see to it 
that the major prophets get a hearing!” 

If ministers are to have this insight and skill, then theological 
schools must be more than psychological laboratories—more 
than sociological chart rooms. Their task is in the field not only 
of science but of art, not only observation but insight, not only 
correct thinking but ardent feeling. They must give to the 
world men who combine the accuracy of the scientist with the 
passion of the crusader—men who unite the sturdy intelligence 
of Mr. Valiant-for-Truth with the Christlike compassion of 
Greatheart. 

The minister in the modern American scene must be, to use 
the time-hallowed term, ‘‘a man of God.” But he is a man of 
the God who is at work in the world, the God who is present in 
the liberty of truth and the ardor of love, the God who is striv- 
ing to banish hunger and hatred, blasting poverty and corrod- 
ing luxury, cruelty and violence, injustice and irreverence, pride 
and selfishness. 

The gospel of the God who is at work in the modern Ameri- 
can scene will be presented not by our words, not by the facility 
of our arguments or by the fluency of our sermons, but by the 
moral passion of our lives. It will be the impact of a spirit which 
not only declares the evangel of the crucified, but itself does 
not shrink from the way of the cross. The minister will make 
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no significant contribution to the modern American scene who 
is merely a scientific analyzing spectator, or who is an erudite 
doctrinal theorizer; the minister who is matched for this hour 
will add sacrifice to his analysis, suffering to his understanding, 
daring to his study, the acceptance of the cross to his theology. 

God needs men, not creatures 

Full of noisy, catchy phrases. 

Dogs he asks for—who their noses 


Deeply thrust into—Today. 
And there scent Eternity. 


Should it lie too deeply buried, 
Then go on, and fiercely burrow, 
Excavate until—Tomorrow. 


First PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
CHIcAGO, ILLINOIS 








THE PERSISTENT CLAIMS OF HUMANISM 
D. LUTHER EVANS 


ELIGIOUS humanism is dead”’ jubilantly asserts a 
rumor which is spreading throughout the American 
church. The humanistic faith, with its fair-weather 

optimism in man-made progress, has gone with the balmy 
winds of the prosperity era—so rings the common talk of the 
ecclesiastical community. This postwar generation, staggering 
through economic and political cataclysm, needs sterner cate- 
gories of life than the simple formulas of an anthropocentric 
naturalism—the prophets of a new suprarational absolutism are 
everywhere proclaiming! Faced with a future of radical social 
change, we must go for philosophical guidance to the crisis-born 
supernaturalism of the old world and not to the airy humanism 
of the new—thus are we warned by the apostles of the new 
evangelical transcendentalism. In a recent issue of the Chris- 
tian Century the title of “predepression article” was assigned 
to the humanist’s creed. 


I 


I have neither the right nor the desire to be called a human- 
ist; I find its naturalism an incomplete doctrine of reality and its 
instrumentalism an inadequate theory of truth. I am strongly 
of the opinion, however, that humanism is not the failure that 
many orthodox and near-orthodox Christians think it to be. 
Even the allusions to humanism’s decline in the writings of such 
authoritative scholars as Aubrey, Horton, and Edman are not 
fully convincing. In spite of the spiritual bombardments of the 
famous “B’s”—Bergson, Brightman, Buchman, Bultmann, 
Buckham, Barth, Brunner, and Berdyaev—the banners are 
still flying on the humanistic fortress. Dewey, Otto, Haydon, 
Ames, Reese, Sellars, Dietrich, Potter, Reiser, and the other 
intellectual leaders who support in one form or another the 
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humanistic position are just as confident and assertive in their 


thesis as ever. One of the most important books in the field of 
current religious literature, Dewey’s A Common Faith, is a 
downright threat to all supernatural and metaphysical ideal- 
isms. 

Not only in the educational and literary influence of its de- 
fenders but also in the general spirit of the times humanism is 


very much alive. There is certainly a great deal more public 
excitement in America over socia) security than over spiritual 


salvation. And it is all too true that most Americans would turn 
sooner to some political, industrial, or educational society than 
to the church for the militant promotion of such a progressive 
social movement as free speech, racial equality, collective bar- 
gaining, or eugenics reform. The religious denominations are 
seriously concerned with economic and political reconstruction 


to be sure, but the fact remains that the most radical and heroic 
enterprises for social justice are extra-ecclesiastical in motive 


and support. The working masses of America look to the labor 
union, and not to the church for the establishment of industria] 
democracy. The invariable practica) and mora) emphasis of stu- 
dent conferences today indicates that the educated youth of our 
country also are more interested in the problems of practical 
morality than in the old-time questions of theology and meta- 
physics. And when we examine the inner life of the church it- 
self, we discover that its dominant aims and programs reflect the 
demands of its secular environment, and not the imperatives 
of a supernatural order. 

I do not wish to ignore or disparage the growing spiritua!ity 
in American Protestantism. The great interest of American 


church members in the Oxford Group Movement, in the new 
theological literature, in the renaissance of sacrament and 


liturgy, in the National Preaching Mission, and in the Oxford 
Conference on Life and Work cannot be controverted. I do 


wish to point out, however, that the evidence of a revitalized 


and deepened religious spirit in American church life must not 
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be taken in itself as a proof of humanism’s collapse. Churchmen 
need to remember that the inability of civilized man to prevent 
the World War, the great panic, the industrial chaos, the rise 
of militarism, and other contemporary social calamities indicts 
Christianity, science, education, and technology no less than 
humanism. Apologists of the emerging supernaturalism who re- 
joice too exuberantly in the rumored demise of humanism are 
deluding themselves, I gravely fear. They are entertaining a 
soothing misconception which can only give to the church a 
dangerously deceptive sense of sufficiency and power. In these 
days of momentous intellectual and ethical responsibility 
organized Christianity cannot afford to harbor any theological 
fancies which induce anesthetic complacency. 


IT 


The humanistic outlook on life has continuously emphasized 
three ideals which the American Protestant church will profit- 
ably incorporate in its total perspective. They can never re- 
place the transcendent insights and imperatives of Christian- 
ity, but they provide clear and practicable criteria for testing 
the social efficacy of Christian supernaturalism. These per- 
sistent humanistic objectives are the ideals of democracy, 
modernity, and rationality. A brief statement concerning each 
ideal follows. 

The ideal of democracy makes two demands on American 
Protestantism. In the first place, it excludes from religious 
theory al] mystical views of church and state. The humanistic 
perspective is too close to the atomism of physics, the evolu- 
tionism of biology, and the pluralism of pragmatism to support 
any doctrine of societal life which negates the reality of indi- 
vidual freedom and social progress. The Protestant church must 
achieve continuity and solidarity, but these values must be at- 
tained through long experimental and co-operative endeavor. 
Ecclesiastical totalitarianism based on a priori and authori- 
tarian grounds cannot but foster a static, quietistic, otherworld- 
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ly, intolerant religious community. American Christians will 
receive with rigorous caution the suprarational theologies of 
turbulent and autocratic Europe. To peoples seeking a vision 
which will make earthly tyrannies seem less direful, super- 
natural absolutism may have a peculiar compulsion, but to 
citizens of a free society the ideal of humane and co-operative 
deity is more intelligible and inspiring. The greatest immediate 
contribution American theology could make to the highly regi- 
mented civilization of this age would be to offer the ordinary 
men and women of the world a doctrine of ultimate reality in 
which the values of liberty, and not the glories of sovereignty, 
would be convincingly reflected. In a day when dictators of 
superstates are proclaiming the mystical and mythological fic- 
tions of race and blood the church must preach and teach as 
never before its simple but fundamental gospel of individual- 
ity. Communities, in spite of their determining effect on indi- 
viduals’ minds, cannot themselves feel, hope, or think. Only 
individuals can have friends, erect ideals, hate injustice, or ap- 
preciate peace. In the ringing theme of Walt Whitman, ‘‘Under- 
neath all, individuals,” we have the essence of a just and wise 
social theory. I am not denying the merit or necessity of a 
socialized economic or political order; the supreme ideal of 
Christianity itself is the establishment of a universal and unified 
society. I only wish to insist that all collectivisms, whether 
fascistic, socialistic, communistic, or ecclesiastical, must, in the 
last analysis, find their reason for being in their power to 
liberate and enrich the lives of individual men and women. 
The second service of the humanist’s democratic ideal is its 
challenge to the aristocratic and plutocratic tendencies in the 
contemporary American church. The leadership and control of 
the church today is divided between the ecclesiastical intellectu- 
als on the one hand, and the economic loyalists on the other. Both 
groups live in realms of thought and feeling far removed from 
the ordinary work-a-day experience of the average Christian. 
Too many churchmen place educational supremacy or material 
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compensation above common humility and sympathy. The 
oftices of distinction, conferred in denominational conventions 
and by denominational boards, go usually to clergymen of the 
rich, powerful, and sophisticated city congregations. Very sel- 
dom do the sacrificial servants of Christ who minister to the 
poverty-stricken and illiterate sections of our population receive 
the acclaim of their brethren or the honorary distinctions of the 
Christian college. The standards of success in the church are 
too much like those of the ambitious, designing secular world. 
We need to replace the supercilious vanity and intellectuality of 
contemporary Protestantism with simple, naive insight and de- 
votion. When Christianity, bred first in the rustic children of 
nature, so loses its common touch that it no longer appeals to 
the homely sentiments of plain humanity, then it ceases to be 
the religion of the Son of Man. The humanistic belief in de- 
mocracy inhibits the doctrine of a mystical, corporate church; 
it also precludes faith in a dictatorial ruling hierarchy. “Gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and for the people”’ is an 
ideal that applies with equal reason and force to church and 
state. 

The humanist’s ideal of modernity must not be confused with 
the aim of modernism. Religious modernism at no time pos- 
sessed the philosophical autonomy of the more radical and 
self-contained humanism. It is fallacious, therefore, to infer 
that the manifest decline of modernism is symptomatic of a re- 
gression of modern humanistic spirit in contemporary culture 
as a whole. Modernism never repudiated theism; it regularly 
espoused a cosmical view of values; it never doubted the social 
supremacy of the church; and it always treated personality in 
the light of a spiritual metaphysics. Furthermore, having as- 
sumed the extreme optimism of the contemporaneous liberals, 
modernism was more susceptible than realistic humanism to 
the gloomy mood of disillusionment which is shadowing post- 
war liberalism. Finally, never having adopted the extreme, 
naturalistic foundations of humanistic theory, and having ac- 
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cepted only superficially the prevalent idealistic doctrines of 
immanence, modernism returned to transcendent theology with 
easy grace. Whether the defection of modernism has been of 
greater benefit to orthodox Christianity than to naturalistic 
humanism is, however, a matter of legitimate doubt. We can 
count the modernists who become members of the strictly 
evangelical communions, but the modernists who conceivably 
enter the unorganized humanistic company will remain un- 
heralded and unnumbered. 

By the ideal of modernity I mean the humanistic demand 
that Protestantism express its philosophy in the cultural and 
mechanical instruments of today. The language of theological 
metaphysics must be translated into the warm and familiar 
speech of everyday life. The perpetual truth of such concepts 
as incarnation, grace, atonement, etc., should be presented in 
the arresting vernacular of popular literature and science. I am 
not denying the necessity and value of learned theological re- 
search; I am only insisting that, if the moral and religious 
meanings of theology cannot be expressed in language which 
will attract and inspire the average man, then any attempt to 
win the masses to the church is ironical and foolish. 

Not only in their intelligibility but also in their scope the 
theological tenets of Protestantism need revision. The doctrinal 
requirements of the church should demand much higher 
standards of private and public morality on the part of Christian 
devotees. As the creeds now read, a church member can be 
intellectualistically loyal to his church and still have few com- 
punctions about carrying on his professional and social activi- 
ties in unjust and selfish ways. When the church adds to the 
theological and philosophical exactions of its creeds, a pledge 
to serve the social ideals of justice, security, freedom, and peace, 
the membership rolls may not be so large but the church will 
grow in sincerity, prestige, and strength. 

The ideal of modernity demands also that the church be more 
audacious in the employment of mechanical methods of public 
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instruction. If the church is to compete successfully with secu- 
lar institutions in capturing and holding the attention of the 
multitudes, it cannot afford to ignore the importance of the mo- 
tion picture and the radio. The machine civilization is here to 
stay, and the church will do well to use as many of its techno- 
logical instruments as possible for religious and moral enlighten- 
ment. With a wise and reverential use of the talking picture the 
best preaching and music in the country could be made avail- 
able for our most isolated and underprivileged religious com- 
munities. If the churches of America had the vision and un- 
selfishness to spend millions of dollars to establish great studios 
where consecrated actors and artists could dramatize pictorially 
and musically the outstanding episodes of religious history and 
biography, we should not have to worry about deserted 
churches. We sometimes ridicule our ancestors for their hesi- 
tancy in the employment of the organ and piano in services of 
worship. Our tardiness in the use of the movies and radio in 
the ministry of the church is no less pitiable. 

The third great challenge of humanistic religion, the ideal of 
rationality, urges American Protestantism to keep its faith in 
the power of human intelligence to solve the perplexing prob- 
lems of modern civilized life. For example, the criterion of 
reason opposes the uncritical enthusiasm with which many 
supernaturalists receive the mystical pronouncements of recent 
science. The humanistic rationalist does not discover them to 
mean at all the repudiation of scientific reason as a way to 
truth. The humanist is fully acquainted with the unpre- 
dictable contractions and expansions of the astronomical uni- 
verse, the indeterminancies in electronic physics, the emergents 
of discontinuous evolution, and the illogical impulsions of 
dynamic psychology. He is even willing to admit that these 
irrationalities betoken a spontaneous and creative character in 
nature which no abstract or mechanistic explanation can com- 
pletely cover. But, along with his admission of indeterminate 
features in the natural order, the humanist will point out to the 
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supernaturalist that not one important scientist today has for- 
saken the objective methods of observation for any kind of 
extra-scientific mysticism. 

Again the ideal of rationality demands that in these days of a 
widespread retreat from reason religion must not degenerate 
into an escape philosophy for timid souls who fear the difficult 
and desperate facts of immediate experience. The tran- 
scendent beliefs of religion do bring courage and comfort in mo- 
ments of contemplation, but unless they are also regarded as 
working hypotheses for the establishment of a better human 
order here and now, they will possess neither the right nor the 
power to survive. Christians must prove to the skeptical world 
that spiritual idealism is not wishful thinking and emotional 
indulgence, but an interpretation of life directly relevant to our 
contemporary age of materialism, machinery, and mammon. 
The religionist must demonstrate to the extremists in natural- 
ism and supernaturalism alike that the convictions of theistic 
insight have had their origin usually in the minds of those who 
have found spiritual glory right in the ordinary affairs of 
chaotic and changing earthly existence. This profound truth is 
recognized today by Professor John Macmurray in his plea for a 
religious empiricism which will evaluate and organize the 
empirical facts of science, art, and community life. 

Otherworldly religion is indispensable for the motivation and 
justification of social reconstruction, but the methods and de- 
vices of the reconstructive process depend upon the inven- 
tiveness of mundane human reason. Man’s attempt to find out 
what goal of living is best for mankind; his search for unity and 
design in the hodgepodge of contemporary knowledge; his 
aspiration to find in these days of economic and political uncer- 
tainty the ultimate purpose of civilization; his search for an in- 
telligent and harmonious basis of religion in a day of conflicting 
theologies; his longing for a dependable sanction of morality— 
these and many other serious enigmas cry out for a reflective 
approach to life. No compartmental, partisan, opportunistic, or 
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sentimental thinking will meet the necessity. The race tragically 
needs prophets who can see life honestly, steadily, and wholly. 
Living in days when emergencies are constantly demanding 
new and untried measures, we need interpreters of civilization 
who can authoritatively remind our people that both revolu- 
tionary social vision and transcendental spiritual faith which, 
in their enthusiasm for speedy workability, ignore the stubborn 
facts of immediate physical and social reality are empty and 
deceptive dreams. In these times of impetuous public opinion 
the spokesman of religion who speaks with the authority of 
realistic historical perspective is worth a dozen demagogues. 
Immanuel Kant was fundamentally right in his insight that 
only principles which emerge from reason are either worthy 
enough or powerful enough to move the moral will. 


III 


If American Protestantism is fair both to the facts, and also 
to its own advantage, it cannot ignore the presence or influence 
of humanism. Humanistic thought, with its challenging objec- 
tives, still remains a virile phrase of our national religious dia- 
lectics. American religion is the scene of a religious movement in 
which humanism and theism are both determining factors. In 
principle the opposition between humanistic naturalism and 
evangelical supernaturalism in our present-day Christian theory 
is the same old warfare which was waged between the ancient 
academicians and sophists, the medieval realists and nominal- 
ists, and the modern rationalists and empiricists. The super- 
naturalist today, true to the insight of an idealistic absolutism, 
believes the processes of civilization to be divinely ordered by 
an eternal reason; the humanist, in the spirit of instrumental 
relativism, regards these same processes as the construction of a 
reason that is changeable and human. The dichotomy is prac- 
tically illustrated just now in the frequent argument between 
Americans who stand for “government by law” and those who 
argue for “government by men.” 
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If American Christianity is to meet the total aspiration of 
the human spirit, it can make but one response in this philo- 
sophical controversy, and that is, to offer a comprehensive 
theory of life in which the universalism of theology and the 
utilitarianism of technology shall both have a place. The first 
to object to this coalition of spiritual idealism and secular 
instrumentalism will be the humanist. To him the union of 
such contradictory ideologies would bring only confusion into 
human culture. The transcendent doctrines of deity, atone- 
ment, immortality, etc., are not, for the humanist, productive 
social incentives, but futile and selfish emotional indulgences. 
Moreover, the substantiation of these beliefs in the deliverances 
of sacred literature, theological dialectic, or ecclesiastical au- 
thority impresses him but little. The humanist has but one 
standard for the evaluation of religious faith, a criterion which 
contains all the unpretentious but challenging reasonableness 
of common sense. His test is simply this: Has the religious 
faith the power to produce in its followers an audacious, con- 
structive, and sacrificial passion for a just and happy social 
order? 

If the American Protestant church would win the reverence 
and affection of the masses of mankind, it will accept without 
apology or hesitation the challenge of this pragmatic test. It 
will not repudiate its faith in revealed knowledge and divine 
authority, of course, but it will have the courage, humility, and 
sportsmanship to combat the humanist on the latter’s own 
terms. For only by so doing will it convincingly show to the 
world that Christianity is a socio-spiritual religion—a gospel 
for the whole man and the entire age. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN! 


t On leave from the College of Wooster. 











VISIONARY PHENOMENA AND PRIMITIVE 
CHRISTIAN BAPTISM 


MARTIN RIST 


HE narrative in Acts, chapter 9, of the conversion and 
subsequent baptism of Saul is of perennial interest. 
According to the account, Saul, who had been blinded 
by the appearance of the heavenly Christ, was led by the hand 
to Damascus. The Lord then appeared in a vision to Ananias, 
a Christian of Damascus, and instructed him to go to the as- 
sistance of Saul, who was identified as a man of Tarsus living at 
the house of a certain Judas on Straight Street. He was told 
that Saul had had a vision while he was praying in which he had 
seen a man named Ananias coming to him and laying his hands 
on him that he might regain his sight. Ananias followed the 
heavenly directions, and when he laid his hands upon Saul the 
latter regained his sight. Whereupon Saul arose and was bap- 
tized, presumably by Ananias." Following the baptism Saul 
took food and was strengthened, for apparently he had been 
fasting. 

Turning to the account of the baptism of Cornelius, the Ro- 
man centurion, in Acts, chapter 10, we learn that he too had 
seen a vision while praying. An angel of God appeared in an- 
swer to his prayers and instructed him to send to Joppa for a 
man named Simon, also called Peter, who was lodging at the 
house of Simon the tanner on the seashore. While the messen- 
gers were on their way, Peter (who may have been fasting, for he 
was hungry) had his remarkable vision in which he was shown 
that all meat was ceremonially clean. While he was considering 
the purport of this vision, the messengers reached his door and 
were inquiring for him. The Spirit informed Peter that two 
men were seeking him and enjoined him to go with them. Peter 


Cf. Acts 22: 12-16. 
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obeyed the divine injunction and went with the messengers to 
Caesarea, where he met Cornelius. He instructed Cornelius 
and his household in the fundamentals of the Christian faith and 
then commanded them to be baptized in the name of Jesus 
Christ. It is conceivable that the account of the baptism of the 
Ethiopian eunuch in Acts, chapter 8, was intended to follow a 
similar visionary pattern. In its present form, however, Philip 
alone is given the vision which brings the Christian and the un- 
believer together for the sacrament of Christian baptism. 

We read in the Acts of John, chapters 18 ff., that John, 
prompted by a vision, was on his way from Miletus to Ephesus. 
He had traveled but four miles when he heard a heavenly voice 
saying, “John, thou art about to give glory to thy Lord in 
Ephesus, whereof thou shalt know, thou and all the brethren 
that are with thee, and certain of them that are there which shall 
believe by thy means.” As he neared the city, Lycomedes, a 
praetor of the Ephesians, whose wife was dangerously ill, met 
him, and, falling at his feet, said, “Is thy name John?” He then 
recounted how God had appeared in a vision, consoling him 
with the promise that he had sent a man named John from 
Miletus who would restore his wife to him whole. After a series 
of miracles, including the raising of the dead, we find John con- 
ducting Christian services in the house of Lycomedes and his 
wife, both of whom had apparently been baptized by John into 
the Christian faith. 

In the fifth chapter of the Vercelli Acts of Peter we read that 
the apostle had a vision of Christ, who commanded him to sail 
for Italy where he would overthrow Simon Magus. Peter set 
sail so hastily that he took no provisions with him. Refusing the 
food which the captain offered him, he spent several days in 
fasting. One day the captain asked Peter to eat with him, say- 
ing: 

“O thou, whoever thou art, I know thee not, but as I reckon, I take 


thee for a servant of God. For as I was steering my ship at midnight I 
perceived the voice of a man from heaven saying to me, ‘Theon, Theon!’ 
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and twice it called me by name and said to me, ‘Among them that sail 


with thee let Peter be greatly honored by thee, for by him shalt thou and 
the rest be preserved without any hurt after such a course as thou hopest 


not tor.’ ”’ 


Peter thereupon instructed Theon in the Christian way and, 
during a calm, baptized him in the sea. Following the baptism 
they partook of the eucharist. As they were eating, a favorable 
wind arose, and in six days they reached Puteoli.’ 

Although there are differences in details in these narratives, 
the identity in the pattern and the function of these visionary 
phenomena preceding baptism should be noted. In general, 
the Christian and the non-Christian are given divine directions, 
including means of identification in most cases. As a result of 
these visionary injunctions the believer and unbeliever are 
brought together for the rite of baptism. Fasting and prayer 
are associated with some of the visions, and in two instances 
baptism is followed by the eating of food. In the account of 
Peter and Theon this was a sacred meal, the eucharist. 

Let us now direct our attention to the symbolic account of 
the Isiac initiation which is given by Apuleius (using the pseudo- 
nym Lucius) in the beginning of the eleventh book of the 
Metamorphoses. Lucius, represented as a man with the body of 
an ass, was in great distress because of his ass’s body, and he 
prayed to Isis for assistance. In answer to his pleas the goddess 
appeared in a vision and assured him of her help. She ordered 
him to attend her religious procession, which was to be held on 
the following day. Here he would find a certain priest carrying 
a garland of roses which he was to eat. Isis informed Lucius 
that she was also appearing to the priest at this same time, giv- 
ing him his instructions as well. On the morrow Lucius obeyed 
the injunctions of Isis and joined the procession. Making his 
way through the crowd, he found his way to the priest, and he 
ate the roses which the priest, in accord with the divine instruc- 
tions, held out to him. Immediately, as he ate the roses he lost 


? Cf. Acts of Thomas, 17-27, for a curious variation in theme. 
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the shape and skin of an ass and stood naked before the wor- 
shipers. Whereupon one of the crowd, in obedience to the com- 
mand of the priest, covered his new-born nakedness with a 
white linen robe. Then he received certain religious instruction 
from the priest. 

The symbolism of this narrative is as plain as it is vivid. The 
ass’s body indicated that Lucius had been under the control of 
Set-Typhon, the god of evil, who was typified by an ass in the 
zoolatry of the Egyptian cult. The eating of the rose symbolized 
the Isiac initiation, whereby Lucius was freed from the hateful 
control of Set-Typhon and was reborn as a servant and wor- 
shiper of Isis. This change is indicated by the substitution of the 
Isiac robe for the ass’s skin. 

Later, when Apuleius describes the sacred rites without re- 
course to symbolism, he states that Isis (who had previously 
advised him to receive her mysteries) told him during a period 
of fasting and religious devotion that he was to be initiated by 
the great priest Mithras. Accordingly, on the next day he ap- 
proached the priest and saluted him; but, before he could relate 
his visionary experience, the priest anticipated him by saying, 
“O Lucius, now know I well that thou art most happy and 
blessed, whom the divine doth so greatly accept with mercy.” 
The priest, apparently, had also received his instructions from 
the goddess. Consequently, Apuleius was initiated into the 
secret mysteries of the cult. Following the ceremony, he broke 
his fast with a religious meal. 

As a follower of Isis, Apuleius is constantly advised by the 
divinity. In fact, it was in obedience to her exhortations that he 
set sail for Rome. When a year had passed, the goddess ordered 
him to receive a second initiation, that of Osiris. The next night 
the priest who was to initiate him appeared in a vision and gave 
him the necessary directions. In addition, he showed Apuleius 
his maimed heel so that he could identify him when he looked 
for him. The following day Apuleius, aided by the identifica- 
tion, found the lame priest of his vision. The priest, however, 
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had foreknowledge of his errand. For, during the night, when 
he was placing a garland on the image of Osiris, the god in- 
formed him that he would send to him “a certain poor man of 
Madaura [the birthplace of Apuleius], to whom he should 
straightway administer his sacraments.”’ Accordingly, Apuleius 
was inducted into the mysteries of Osiris by the lame priest. 
Following this initiation Apuleius became a prosperous lawyer, 
and he ascribed his good fortune to the favor of the god. Later 
on he was commanded by the gods to take a third order of reli- 
gion, and at length the divinity ordered him to become a priest 
inthe cult. Unfortunately, the narrative at this point is abbrevi- 
ated, but it is conceivable that the same visionary pattern was 
followed in these final rites. 

Visions, of course, were a common feature in the religious ex- 
perience of the devotees of the Hellenistic religions. We know 
that initiations into the various cults were frequently accom- 
panied by visions of the divinities. Furthermore, in the wide- 
spread phenomenon of incubation, the deity appeared either to 
the patient or to the attendant priest, giving instructions for 
the recovery of health. 

More specifically, we are told by Pausanias that no one was 
allowed to go into the Temple of Isis at Tithorea without having 
received an invitation from the goddess in a dream.’ We may, 
perhaps, infer from this that initiations at Tithorea were pre- 
ceded by visions in which the individual was invited to partake 
of the sacred rites and was given the necessary instructions. 
Pausanias adds the information that the underworld gods 
(Pluto and Proserpine ?) in the cities on the Maeander likewise 
sent visions to those whom they desired to be admitted to their 
shrines. 

An interesting, but somewhat obscure, passage from Eurip- 
ides may have some bearing upon our subject. Pentheus asks 
Dionysus (who is playing the part of one of his own priests), 
‘Whence did you bring these rites to Greece?” The priest-god 


3 Description of Greece x. 32. 13. 
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replies, ‘“Dionysus, Zeus’ son, initiated me.” Pentheus there- 
upon inquires, “Did he compel thee by night or in thy sight?” 
Dionysus, still in the role of a priest, answers, “(He saw me and 
I saw him, and he gave me the mysteries.”* Perhaps we are to 
draw the inference that the god himself by some divine mani- 
festation indicates those who are to be inculcated into the secret 
mysteries. 

Turning to another source, the tractate Poimandres, we read 
that the prophet, having been instructed in a vision by Poi- 
mandres, is asked, ‘‘And now, why do you delay? Seeing that 
you have received all, why do you not make yourself a guide to 
those worthy of the boon, so that mankind may through you 
be saved by God?’’s Acting in accord with the instructions of 
Poimandres, who is identified as the Mind of the Sovereignty, 
the prophet preached repentance to his fellowmen and instruct- 
ed them in the beauty of piety and of the knowledge of God. 
Having sown in them the teachings of wisdom, he watered that 
which he had sowed with the water of immortal life, i.e., he 
baptized those who had accepted his invitation.® 

Although not identical in character, these visionary phenom- 
ena are allied to those described by Apuleius in which the Isiac 
initiation is preceded by visionary instructions to neophyte and 
priest. A careful search has failed to disclose any exact paral- 
lels in the Hellenistic sources, but this may be due to the fact 
that Apuleius is the only writer to give a detailed description 
of the mystic rites. 

However, the similarity in the basic pattern of the visionary 
phenomena in the Christian sources which have been cited and 
of those related by Apuleius is most striking. Moreover—and 
this is quite significant—their function is identical; for in both 
religions the neophyte and the mystagogue are brought together 
for the sacrament of initiation into the cult by supernatural di- 
rections, featured by careful identifications, which are given 
during the visionary experiences. 

4 Bacchae 465-70. Si, 260. 6 Ibid., 29. 
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Moreover, there are evidences in both religions that the in- 
dividual is psychologically prepared for his experience. Prior 
to his initiation Apuleius lived in the temple, where he fasted, 
learned the hymns and prayers, contemplated the images of the 
gods, and associated with the priests, who gave him instruction 
and advice. No doubt this preparation not merely served to 
induce visions but also determined their nature and content in 
part. We may note that in the Christian sources there are evi- 
dences of a similar control; for fasting and prayers are frequent- 
ly associated with the visionary experiences. 

This identity in pattern and function is too marked to be as- 
cribed to coincidence. It must be obvious that one religion has 
borrowed from the other, and it is probable that the newer reli- 
gion has borrowed from the older and well-established cult. It 
might be objected that the Metamorphoses is of the second cen- 
tury. But it is well known that the Isiac liturgy which pervades 
the account of Apuleius had crystallized before his time—was, 
in fact, pre-Christian. Consequently, it may be fairly assumed 
that the visionary pattern which is so vitally connected with the 
Isiac initiations described by Apuleius considerably antedated 
his century. 

If this is conceded, then it follows that the narratives cen- 
tering around the baptism of Paul and Cornelius (and quite 
likely that of the Ethiopian eunuch as well) reflect the visionary 
experiences of a Hellenistic Christian community. This conclu- 
sion, however, is in conflict with the alleged Palestinian (and 
Aramaic) origin of the section in Acts which contains these in- 
cidents. On the other hand, it illustrates the theory that the 
second volume of Luke-Acts, as well as the first, is based upon 
a variety of sources, a number of which are the product of gen- 
tile Christianity. Consequently, the methodologies of Formge- 
schichte and social history are as applicable to the pericopes of 
Acts as they are to the pericopes of the gospels. 
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THE DECLINE OF EASTER IN LIBERAL 
CHRISTIANITY 


WILLIAM STEWART McCULLOUGH 
I 


ASTER may be described as a Christian festival com- 
memorating, not the passion of Jesus Christ, but his 
resurrection from the dead. As every church historian 

recognizes, this belief in the reality of Christ’s resurrection 
seems to have played a determinative role in the beginnings of 
the Christian movement. For, as the New Testament makes 
clear, the crucifixion left Jesus’ followers more or less completely 
nonplussed. If they had heard from Jesus’ own lips an intima- 
tion of his forthcoming death, they either forgot or misunder- 
stood his words, for the cross appears to have found them quite 
unprepared for such an eventuality. Incidentally there is no 
ground for supposing, as some do, that Jesus’ inner circle of 
believers had their faith in God shattered—although it must 
have been sorely tried—when their leader was arrested and 
finally put to death. The part played by this faith in the events 
subsequent to the crucifixion is often overlooked. Nevertheless, 
according to the New Testament, it was the resurrection ap- 
pearances of Christ which led the disciples to a renewed and 
deeper confidence in him. These visions of Jesus convinced 
them that their crucified master had risen from the grave and 
that he was indeed God’s Messiah. In this conviction the 
Christian church began its earliest missionary endeavors. 
From its primary belief in the Messiah’s resurrection the church 
presently worked out a Christian basis for the hope of immortal- 
ity. According to Paul, Christ’s resurrection was the pledge of 
an ultimate resurrection of all believers, and the apostle added, 
“Tf Christ hath not been raised, then is our preaching vain.” 
Thus it was that the orthodox view of Christ’s resurrection was 
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finally fashioned, and out of it all came the Easter festival. It 
is little wonder, then, in view of its historical importance and 
its inherent dogmas, that the church universal has continued to 
celebrate Easter with undiminished zeal down to comparatively 
recent times. 

As everyone knows, however, things have been happening in 
the theological world of Christendom during the last sixty 
years, and numerous orthodoxies have been challenged as never 
before—including that of Easter. The results of this are now 
becoming apparent: In the case of Easter there is a lessening 
of the hold of the traditional beliefs and a corresponding lack of 
enthusiasm for the Easter celebration. Of course in the author- 
itarian churches, notably the Roman Catholic, the position of 
Easter, like that of the other accepted beliefs and practices, is 
quite secure. But in the less conservative churches, interest and 
faith in much of what passes for Easter orthodoxy are definitely 
decreasing. This will be illustrated by a consideration of the 
following facts: 

1. Point of view of the average group of young people brought up 
in the atmosphere of a liberal church—When a discussion of the 
meaning of Easter is begun, it soon appears that such young 
people are just as skeptical of Jesus’ resurrection as they are of 
miracles in general. Almost invariably they talk about objec- 
tive and subjective visions and adduce the latter to explain the 
disciples’ visions of the risen Christ. And to justify their own 
participation in Easter church services they point to the symbol- 
ism of the occasion: The day is the harbinger of spring, of the 
hope of immortality, etc. In any case, it is clear that these 
young churchmen are moving away from those views that have 
hitherto been the basis of the Easter belief. 

2. Infrequency with which the average liberal clergyman refers 
to the so-called Easter message in his sermons.—He is prone, of 
course, to make frequent mention of the crucifixion and of all 
that led up to it, but the first Easter Sunday is often cited but 
once a year, and even then largely through the exigencies of the 
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Christian calendar. Indeed, we suspect that the ‘‘modernist” 
minister must find Easter the most difficult session of the 
Christian year to see through without embarrassment either to 
his congregation or to himself. 

3. Treatment of Easter in the liberal religious journals.—Take, 
for instance, the Christian Century of Chicago, an undenomina- 
tional weekly. Significantly enough, neither in 1936 nor in 1935 
did it offer any editorial comment on the Easter season, but on 
April 4, 1934, it had the following words under the heading 
“Easter—Continued!”’ 


Our Easter message has been reserved until the Easter day has passed. 
....In their faith that Jesus Christ, though crucified and buried, lives 
on with God, the first Christians affirmed far more than the authenticity 
of his appearances. The visions of his reappearance helped them to make 
their deeper affirmation, nay indeed, prompted it. But their affirmation 
once expressed, stood thereafter in its own moral validity..... This 
affirmation was what our philosophers to-day call a value judgment..... 
It was an affirmation which, conceivably, they might have made had there 
been no reappearances atall..... The Easter event was at bottom a new 
ethical conviction of the worth of man. 


Whatever else may be thought of the foregoing editorial 
opinions, I think it must be admitted that they are based upon 
a view of Easter that is not the traditional one. 

4. General trend of liberal scholarship—In respect to the 
visions of the risen Christ there has been a persistent attempt 
made to maintain the subjective character of the disciples’ 
experiences; looked at in this way, the visions become virtually 
hallucinations. This view, which is an old one, is discussed and 
defended in Guignebert’s Jésus (1933), the English translation 
of which came out in 1935. In respect to the hope of immortal- 
ity, Baillie’s admirable study, And the Life Everlasting (1933), 
is a good example of what one has in mind. This book, dealing 
with immortality in the light of Christian theism, runs to 343 
pages, of which about 28 are devoted to a discussion of the res- 
urrection of Christ. While Professor Baillie champions an 
essentially conservative view of the resurrection appearances, it 
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is quite evident that his arguments for immortality gain little 
from his belief in the resurrection of Jesus. The same remark 
may be made of many of the Ingersoll lectures on immortality 
delivered annually at Harvard University. 

A consideration of the afore-mentioned four points justifies 
us, I think, in concluding that in the liberal wing of Christian- 
ity many of the ideas traditionally associated with Easter are 
being discarded. The final outcome of this all can only be sur- 
mised. It may mean the eventual disappearance of Easter from 
liberal Christianity. So far, the liberal churches have not done 
much of importance to modify their celebration of Easter as an 
annual festival. Doubtless many individual liberals take Easter 
symbolically, or with mental reservations, in much the same 
way as they repeat the Apostles’ Creed. 

There are various reasons for this decline of Easter among 
liberal-minded churchmen, but most of them can be resolved 
into the influence of rationalism and its offspring, biblical 
criticism. For the truth is that most liberals are rationalists in 
the sense that they adopt a comparatively rational approach to 
religion, and if they retain the concept of the supernatural at 
all it is an eminently reasonable supernatural. Thus they tend 
to query anything in the Christian tradition that savors of the 
miraculous, and so the resurrection of Jesus is rendered suspect. 
Furthermore, liberal Christianity is committed to the modernist 
view of the Bible, and this view has of course weakened the 
biblical basis of a great many traditional Christian dogmas, 
including the belief in Jesus’ resurrection. Thus from two 
angles the commonly accepted view of Easter is being attacked. 
We suspect, however, that the full force of this criticism has not 
yet been generally realized. It is the purpose of the following 
paragraphs to suggest some of its ramifications. 


II 
To begin with, it is one of the achievements of liberal scholar- 
ship that it has rediscovered the humanity of Jesus. The tra- 
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ditional view of the founder of Christianity is of course a syn- 
thesis of the various portraits presented in the pages of the 
New Testament. Obviously it is only through the exercise of an 
informed criticism that we can discriminate between the 
different New Testament pictures of Jesus and decide which are 
the most trustworthy. Such a criticism has been developed and 
has furnished a convenient New Testament yardstick. Thus it 
has become a truism, in liberal quarters, to say of the four 
gospels that the first three (the Synoptic Gospels) are much 
more reliable as historical source material than the Gospel of 
John. On the basis of this critical appraisal of the New Testa- 
ment it has become possible to offer a fresh presentation of the 
life of Jesus. The significant fact, however, is that this life 
when thus reconstructed appears pre-eminently as a human 
one. To verify this statement one has only to look at many of 
the recent lives of Jesus, e.g., Klausner, 1922 (Eng. trans., 1925); 
Case, 1927; Goguel, 1932 (Eng. trans., 1933), and Guignebert. 
In these and other products of modern scholarship it is Jesus’ 
humanity which is recognized as fundamental. In this respect 
J. Middleton Murray’s study of Jesus in 1926, whatever its 
merits and defects, is at least a touchstone of liberal thought in 
its title, Jesus, Man of Genius. That phrase is but a sign of the 
times. 

The consequences of this humanizing of Jesus are germane 
to the Easter question in the following way. If Jesus was indeed 
a man, it is not unreasonable to suppose that the end of his 
life silenced his voice and terminated his earthly activities. For 
until the theses of the Society for Psychical Research can be 
conclusively proved, most of us assume that death is an im- 
penetrable curtain which effectively isolates this world from 
whatever may lie beyond it. This assumption appears to be 
valid irrespective of the character and achievements of individ- 
uals. In the field of ancient religion and philosophy, for in- 
stance, it will be generally agreed that Amos, Isaiah, Zoroaster, 
Gautama, Plato, Paul, and Plotinus were outstanding leaders, 
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and yet it seems unnecessary to assert that the end of these men 
was essentially different from that of other mortals. Death 
came to them and they walked no more among their fellows. 
This contention does not preclude the view that these and other 
men survive death in some world that lies beyond the grave. 
It merely notes the fact that we do not commonly attribute to 
those who have died any kind of post-mortem activity in this 
world. In view of these considerations it is not difficult to see 
why many liberals are a little skeptical of the New Testament 
accounts of the resurrection appearances of Jesus. However 
high an estimate may be made of Jesus’ character, life, and 
ministry, and however much divine love and selflessness may 
be apparent both in his words and in deeds, there seems to be 
no very obvious reason why his end should have been any 
different from that of other good men. Hence, as long as Jesus 
is looked upon by the liberals as being fundamentally a man, 
their a priori skepticism about the Easter story can hardly be 
invalidated. 
III 

Second, when the New Testament narratives of Jesus’ 
resurrection are critically examined, they leave us in the great- 
est perplexity as to what actually took place. That some visions 
were seen seems conclusive. But until the liberals can state 
with more certainty what occurred (i.e., with the same cer- 
tainty that they can discuss Jesus’ teaching), it does not appear 
that they can speak with any confidence about the first Easter 
or draw therefrom any important deductions for twentieth- 
century Christianity. 

It is a commonplace of biblical scholarship that the New 
Testament evidence for the resurrection of Jesus is unsatis- 
factory and ambiguous. This statement can be readily verified 
by looking at the recent commentaries on the gospels, or by com- 
paring the resurrection stories in the gospels with one another 
and with Paul’s discussion in I Corinthians, chapter 15. The 
truth is that no one is able, on the basis of the New Testament, 
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to state exactly what happened in the resurrection appearances 
of Jesus, and there is equal uncertainty as to where, when, and 
to whom it happened. All that can be honestly allowed is that 
some day or days after the crucifixion, some disciple or disciples 
had a vision or visions of a resurrected Jesus. The whole matter 
is complicated by the facts (1) that Paul claimed (I Cor., chap. 
15) that Christ’s appearance to himself on the road to Damascus 
was of a piece with the appearances to some of his earlier fol- 
lowers shortly after his burial and (2) that the original ending of 
the Gospel of Mark has been lost (the last twelve verses of 
that gospel are generally recognized as spurious), and we there- 
fore know nothing from the earliest gospel (Mark) about the 
resurrection. 

The difficulties of the New Testament narratives can be 
illustrated in the following way. It has been admitted that 
some visions of a risen Christ did occur. The problem, however, 
is to know to what extent the images perceived by the disciples 
were objectively real. For, as everyone knows, the resurrection 
visions of the New Testament are in a sense not unique phenom- 
ena in the history of religion. They are related both to the other 
visions recorded in the Bible and to the vision experiences which 
the mystics and prophets of all religions have laid claim to from 
time to time. When all such visions are candidly examined, the 
question is bound to arise as to whether the imagery seen was 
subjective or objective. Did it exist outside of the mind of the 
seer, was it a distortion of something real in his immediate 
environment, or was it entirely the product of his memory and 
imagination? In some cases no unequivocal answer can be 
given to these questions. In other instances it seems probable 
that the experiences were either illusions or hallucinations. As 
far as the resurrection visions in the New Testament are con- 
cerned, the liberals do not speak unanimously, though many of 
them maintain that the imagery seen was definitely subjective 
in character. In any case, they have raised a doubt about the 
worth of the gospels’ testimony, and it is not on such doubt that 
the traditional Easter faith is nurtured. 
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The uncertainty which surrounds the New Testament state- 
ments on the resurrection can be further exemplified by a con- 
sideration of two views of the nature of Jesus’ resurrected body. 
This resurrected body is usually assumed by conservatives to be 
the “objective” factor in the visions of the risen Christ. (1) 
Jesus’ resurrection is often understood to have involved the 
revivification of his corpse. This is apparently implied in the 
statement of Mark (and others) that when the three women 
visited Jesus’ tomb on the first day of the week they found it 
empty. This view finds some support in Luke’s statement that 
the resurrected Jesus ate some fish in the presence of his 
disciples, as well as in John’s statement that it was possible to 
note tactually the presence of the crucifixion wounds in the 
resurrected body. Let us suppose that all this was so, and that 
in some miraculous way Jesus’ body was revived. There arises 
at once the question: What happened to that body afterward? 
The Gospel of Luke and the Book of Acts give us an account of 
Jesus’ visible ascension into heaven, but most liberals assume 
that this story is of the same apocryphal character as the Old 
Testament tale of the prophet Elijah’s departure from earth in 
a chariot of fire. The fact of the matter is that while one miracle 
is needed to revive Jesus’ dead body, a second one is just as 
necessary to dispose of the resurrected Christ. (2) The second 
view, countenanced by Paul in I Corinthians, chapter 15, is that 
Jesus’ resurrected body was a spiritual body, and that the 
carnal body laid in the tomb was transmuted (also miraculous- 
ly) into a spiritual body sometime after the tomb was first 
closed. This idea is thought to be favored by the last chapters 
of the third and fourth gospels, wherein Jesus after his resur- 
rection is represented as appearing and disappearing in a 
manner impossible to one clothed in an ordinary mortal body. 
While this interpretation of the New Testament data is possible, 
the thought of a spiritual body is not fully intelligible, partly 
because it is a contradiction in terms and partly because our 
mundane experience tells us nothing about such a form of 
reality. Paul, who introduced the notion into the Christian 
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tradition, was probably struggling to preserve two ideas, viz.: 
(1) that “flesh and blood cannot inherit the Kingdom of God,” 
and (2) that death is not the end of those who “are fallen asleep 
in Christ.”” Apparently the apostle, like many of his Jewish 
contemporaries, could not conceive of the persistence of human 
individuality and personality beyond death apart from some 
kind of body, and hence his adoption of the term “spiritual 
body.” 

The foregoing discussion of the difficulties attendant upon the 
nature of the body of the risen Christ is but another example of 
the problems created by the New Testament references to the 
resurrection of Jesus. The plain truth is that these resurrection 
narratives do not possess the qualities of good historical source 
material. It therefore seems an exceedingly precarious under- 
taking to attempt to base upon them any fundamental Christian 
dogma such as the traditional Easter belief is ordinarily thought 
to be. 

IV 

Against the view that the gospel story of the resurrection is an 
unsatisfactory basis for a central Christian belief, it is often 
urged that unless the resurrection narratives are essentially true, 
the subsequent history of the early Christian movement is 
inexplicable. A risen and living Christ is said to be required to 
account for the growth of the church. Furthermore, many 
earnest Christians insist that they know such a Christ, and that 
he is a reality in their religious life. It will be noted that this 
argument for the traditional Easter faith takes a new tack. It 
is somewhat indifferent to the documentary evidence for the 
resurrection and bases itself on the claims of Christian exper- 
ience. 

The view that Christian experience demands a resurrected 
Christ is open to certain rather obvious criticisms. For instance, 
while it is undeniable that the personality, life, and teaching of 
Jesus continue to influence the world, this fact does not neces- 
sitate a risen Jesus. After all, Mohammed and his message still] 
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exercise a strange fascination over millions of Moslems, and yet 
no one feels obliged to account for this by the assumption of a 
risen and living Mohammed. Nor does one postulate a resur- 
rected Plato to explain the stream of modern literature on the 
Platonic corpus. Clearly, then, a great deal of Jesus’ continued 
influence over men can be accounted for in much the same way 
that we explain that of any other great and good man. More- 
over, the plea so often made that Christ, as a living person, is 
known in religious experience, has to be examined with caution. 
We must of course allow that in religious experience there is 
often some contact apparently made with an other-who-is-real, 
i.e., with God. We may, however, venture to suggest that much 
of what passes for fellowship with a living Christ should more 
appropriately be described as fellowship with God. Finally, the 
view that the early church demands a resurrected Christ is open 
to a similar objection. We might just as well say that a risen 
Moses is needed to explain the survival of Israel’s religion during 
the conquest of Canaan. The opinion of many of us is that all 
the known phenomena in the early days of Christianity can 
readily be attributed to causes other than the activity of a risen 
Christ. We are sometimes tempted to conclude that those who 
hold the contrary view have conveniently laid aside their pro- 
fessed belief in the God and Father of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
The outcome of this all is, we submit, that the appeal to 
Christian experience is of little avail in bolstering up the con- 
servative view of Easter. 
V 

The last point at which the Easter orthodoxy faces criticism 
is in respect to the connection which is thought to exist between 
the resurrection of Jesus and the Christian hope of immortality. 
The traditional Christian view has two aspects: (1) that Christ, 
in being raised by God from the dead, was really “the first 
fruits of them that are asleep” and (2) that Christ, through his 
resurrection, effected a fundamental change in the cosmic order, 
breaking down the gates of death and clearing the path to ever- 
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lasting life. Charles Wesley’s familiar hymn expresses the 
latter as follows: 

Vain the stone, the watch, the seal; 

Christ hath burst the gates of hell; 

Death in vain forbids His rise; 

Christ hath opened Paradise. 
To this last-named idea there is often attached the doctrine, 
which finds support in the New Testament: that by faith in 
Jesus, or through mystical union with him, one may share in his 
resurrection and so enjoy eternal life. Now what can we make 
of all this? Supposing we grant, for purposes of discussion, the 
conservative view of the New Testament resurrection narratives. 
Let us agree that Jesus after hisdeath manifested himself in some 
way to the senses of some of his disciples. What do we thereby 
gain to reinforce the hope of immortality? The answer, from the 
liberal standpoint, is that we gain nothing. The early church 
was only deceiving itself in believing that it had. 

The ideas of the apostolic church on most subjects of im- 
portance were derived, as is now widely recognized, from Juda- 
ism, whence the Christian gospel came. It may be assumed, 
therefore, that the disciples were familiar with the Jewish belief 
in a resurrection of the dead at the end of the present world- 
order. According to this view, Sheol (the Hebrew underworld, 
comparable to the Greek Hades) was not the necessary end of 
man; his individuality could survive death provided his body 
was resurrected. Such a general resurrection would take place in 
God’s own time. It is true that this belief was not universally 
accepted among the Jews until after A.D. 70. Nevertheless the 
Pharisees, its chief advocates, had made it familiar in circles 
under their influence, and as it is discussed in the gospels, we 
may infer that it was known to both Jesus and his friends. 
When the post-crucifixion visions of a living Jesus led to the 
belief that he had risen from the dead, it was not so much 
the resurrection itself which seemed miraculous to Jesus’ fol- 
lowers as were its time and its occasion. It had occurred prior 
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to the general resurrection which the Pharisees anticipated, and 
hence it was construed by the disciples as a special act of 
Providence. Thus we have Paul’s remark: “Christ hath been 
raised from the dead, the first fruits of them that are asleep.” 
Our point, however, is that this hope of immortality, cherished 
by the early Christians, remained despite Christ’s alleged resur- 
rection, essentially the hope of the Jewish Pharisees. Of course 
it must be admitted that in so far as the disciples had what they 
considered to be a proof of Jesus’ resurrection, and maintained 
that his conquest of death was an earnest of their own, the hope 
of first-century Christianity was a more confident one than that 
of first-century Judaism. 

When we thus attempt to gauge the contribution of the 
traditional resurrection faith to the modern hope of immor- 
tality, the results are not impressive. If we discard as a super- 
stition the notion that Jesus’ resurrection broke the power which 
death had hitherto had over the souls of men, we are left with 
three possibilities on our hands: viz., that all men survive 
death, that some do and others do not, and that no one does. 
The last alternative need not be discussed as it eliminates our 
initial hypothesis. On the other hand, if all men survive death, 
then Jesus’ survival is nothing to be wondered at and the 
church’s fuss about Easter is in fact a tempest in a teacup. But 
if only those who are worthy survive, and all others cease to be, 
and if Jesus was an example of human personality having sur- 
vival value, then it is incumbent upon those who wish to survive 
death to strive after the character and achievements that will 
insure their continuance after this life. And if this survival 
depends upon some personal or moral relation to Jesus, then 
the New Testament and the Christian church have never been 
able to give a unanimous and unambiguous account of what that 
relation really is or means. Nor do they make clear what hap- 
pens to the millions of human beings who in their lifetime have 
never had an opportunity of establishing such a relationship. 

The truth of the matter is that the Christian hope of immor- 
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tality has actually nothing to do with Jesus’ resurrection, 
though it finds some support in his teaching. This ancient hope, 
which is by no means extinct among liberal churchmen, is held 
today principally on two grounds. First, it is considered by 
many that human personality is the crowning achievement of 
the evolutionary process, and that such personality, when fully 
and properly developed, has an intrinsic worth. Such develop- 
ment, however, seldom takes place during the relatively brief 
span of an earthly life, and even when it does, a few years in 
this world seem inadequate for its expression. The way out of 
the dilemma is looked for in the postulate that the human soul 
survives, or may survive, death. How it does so we have not the 
slightest idea. Second, the Christian religion (even of the 
liberals) affirms that there is a Father-God whose eternal pur- 
pose of goodness embraces mankind. To suppose that God’s 
interest in men is as short-lived as their physical bodies turns the 
Creator of all into the world’s Master Gardener; the individual 
man becomes, as the Psalmist long ago suggested, a mere 
flower of the field. This makes God’s alleged love for men very 
unreal and ephemeral, especially when it is remembered that, 
according to the scientists, human life on the earth is bound to 
cease in the remote future. There seems to be no solution of this 
difficulty except to conclude that in some manner human per- 
sonality persists, or may persist, after physical death. This hope 
of immortality is thus an expression of religious faith. It is held 
in the teeth of a widespread “‘biologism” and “‘psychologism,” 
which look upon man as a glorified rabbit, and which discourage 
the view that anything in man survives the breakup of his 
physical organism. The point to be noted, however, is that this 
hope does not depend in any way upon the New Testament 
account of Jesus’ resurrection from the dead. 
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Proust and Santayana: The Aesthetic Way of Life. By VAN METER AMES. 

Chicago: Willett, Clark, 1937. 176 pages. $2.00. 

The subtitle, The Aesthetic Way of Life, is more revealing than the 
title Proust and Santayana as to the contents and value of Professor 
Ames’s new book. There is an interesting chapter on Proust, and his in- 
fluence is evident in the discussion of the importance of association and 
remembrance for the aesthetic experience. And there is a chapter on 
Santayana which deals primarily with the man rather than the philoso- 
pher. But the main interest of the book lies in its defense of the aesthetic 
life. Professor Ames believes that the power of religion to give meaning 
to life has passed but that it is possible through the aesthetic experience 
to maintain religious devotion without religious faith. “The beautiful is 
the divine, free of doubtful promises and unspiritual power” (p. 83). 
The sentence might almost have been written by Santayana, for it seems 
virtually to identify religion with poetry. But is it not a misuse of lan- 
guage to speak of the “divine” as free of both “promises” and “power’’? 
Does not the statement that the beauty lover “reads the Bible with as 
much devotion as the devout” and “feels the sacredness of a holy place 
as deeply as the faithful’ border on the absurd? To me, at least, Pro- 
fessor Ames hurts rather than helps his cause by overstating it here and 
elsewhere. Moreover, action is not only subordinated to contemplation; 
at times it seems to get lost altogether. The moral judgments upon which 
action depends are matters of individual conscience, and the aesthete 
stands aside from all attempts to “impose” valuations upon others. 

But the duty of social action troubles the author considerably. He is 
acutely conscious of the gulf between the artist’s ideals and the civilization 
around him, as well as of the charge of indifference leveled by the reformer 
against the aesthete. But he thinks that the aesthetic way can make life 
tolerable for those who have leisure, that education may extend the bene- 
fits of art to an increasing number, and that the encouragement of con- 
templation rather than competition is the most effective weapon against 
the lovers of power, wealth, and war. He is not, therefore, on the side of 
the defenders of a class of cultured parasites. But he rightly stresses the 
importance of immediate enjoyments in difficult times of transition and 
knows that art will be needed even in the utopia of the reformers. On the 
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whole, he defends aesthetes without forgetting society. But occasionally 
he climbs into the ivory tower and looks upon human existence with ap- 
palling detachment, as in the chapter on ‘“The Aesthetic Retreat,”’ where 
he discusses seriously whether artists and aesthetes should bring children 
into this wicked world. 

The best chapters, to my mind, are those at the end of the book. There 
is an interesting discussion of the likeness and difference between artists 
and aesthetes. The author is more just to the latter than are aestheticians 
who glorify the artist as a godlike genius expressing himself without any 
need for a public. He shows that the artist needs the appreciation of the 
aesthete and that the genuine aesthete may become an artist. He also 
makes a strong defense of the right of the appreciator to bring to the work 
of art personal associations out of his remembrance of things past. The 
formalist is right as against the unaesthetic sentimentalist; but, after all, 
form is wedded to content and is enriched by content. On the other hand, 
Professor Ames is certain that art, while an extension and fulfilment of 
ev.ryday experience, has its own magic. The ordinary man may not be 
wrong in looking for something like his own experience in a work of art, 
but art can reveal forms not to be found outside itself. Its great value 
is to fulfil but also to transcend experience. For life without form and dis- 
interested delight in form loses its meaning and wonder. 

Professor Ames is an artist as well as an aesthete, as his style shows. 
At times it may be a trifle strained and florid, but all in all it is illuminat- 


ing and suggestive. 
GrorcE F, THOMAS 


Dartmouth College 


Yoga: A Scientific Evaluation. By Kovoor T. BEHANAN. New York: 

Macmillan, 1937. xvili+-270 pages. $2.50. 

Unlike the average type of books on yoga which are written by undis- 
criminating writers both in India and America, we have here a fine sample 
of what critical scholarship supplemented by personal experience can do 
in the interpretation of the ancient yoga tradition and practice. It is re- 
freshing, indeed, to note the nonapologetic characteristic of the work; 
yoga, in Dr. Behanan’s opinion, has no touch of finality about it. 

One important error, however, is apparent in the opening chapter. On 
page to the author implies that the attribution of moral majesty or good- 
ness to the deities “is nowhere to be found in Vedic religion.” He has 
completely overlooked the significant development in the implications of 
rita in the Rig Veda as the symbol of the changeless order of the universe 
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in its physical and moral aspects; he also fails to notice that the god 
Varuna was the special custodian of the moral law. 

The first seven chapters provide a detailed orientation for the student 
who may be unacquainted with the historical, philosophical, epistemo- 
logical, and ethical approaches in this field. The author’s constant refer- 
ences to Western philosophers are helpful in clarifying the subject to 
American readers; his keen analysis and his skilful use of Western sci- 
entific terminology have enabled him to draw the Western world into 
the orbit of a fuller understanding of what were regarded as strange 
mysteries from far-off India. 

Chapter viii is of special interest to those who are somewhat familiar 
with yoga. He brings out the following striking similarities, both in 
theory and in practice, between yoga and psychoanalysis where they 
share a common ground: (1) The unconscious is the determining factor 
in life. (2) The difficulty of picturing the unconscious in physiological 
terms. (3) The superpersonal content of the unconscious. (4) Both sys- 
tems are not only therapeutic but psychological. The author, however, 
reminds us of the differences where “the higher stages of yoga are reached 
by psychophysical and mental exercises for which psychoanalysis has no 
parallel,” and, in the spiritual objective of yoga, ‘a release is attained 
only by a contrary procedure, the extinction of life-instinct itself.” 

It appears to the reviewer that if the evaluation of the unconscious is 
to be made in terms which are common both to yoga and psychoanalysis, 
as indicated above, it seems clear that the unconscious is removed away 
from the field within which scientific measurements are possible. The 
question as to the evaluation of the unconscious in naturalistic terms, 
more convincing than those of Freud and Jung, still remains unanswered. 

A careful study of the various postures of the body has been made. 
The physical exercises are intended to exercise every part of the human 
anatomy with a view to insure “a correct and harmonious physiological 
functioning of the various organs” and to maintain them at a high level 
of efficiency; mere muscular development is not the objective. The fourth 
stage of the yoga discipline, known as pranayama, deals with definite 
types of rhythmic breathing and constitutes the bridge between the 
physical and the mental; eight varieties of breathing are cited. The time 
relation between the three parts of respiration should prove of interest, 
since the holding period “probably has important bearing on the physico- 
chemical changes leading to the mental states alleged to supervene.”’ The 
following chapter deals with the last four stages culminating in samadhi 
or trance. 

The concluding chapter is particularly significant; the author’s ex- 
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periments on himself coupled with his scientific disposition lead him to an 
objective re-evaluation of yogic practices in terms, at times, not entirely 
conventional. These practices, he claims, “do not influence intellectual 
life either way, favorably or unfavorably” (p. 232n.); if anything, 
“breathing and concentration tend to decrease the mental functions” 
(p. 231). It is curious, however, to note his indorsement of the contrary 
opinion of William James (pp. 240 and 241). Experimentally, samadhi 
is still an unknown quantity. He admits, on the other hand, that the 
practices result in an emotional balance and that deeper levels of energy 
are reached. Unlike the popular notion, he finds that breathing during 
concentration helps to increase oxygen consumption. And, finally, in re- 
gard to the metaphysical tenets of yoga, he asserts that “they are an 


audacious and poetic leap in the dark.” 
SUNDER JOSHI 
International House 
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The Exploration of the Inner World. By ANTON T. BoIsEN. Chicago: 

Willett, Clark, 1936. xi+322 pages. $3.50. 

It is almost a truism that new insights come often through the com- 
bination of fields of knowledge not ordinarily brought together within 
the comprehension of one person. Here the author is one of the very few 
men who have a rich scholarship in the literatures both of psychopathol- 
ogy and of religion. He has, furthermore, the advantage of most of us 
in having had personal experience of both religion and of mental pathol- 
ogy. He can view the experience of the prophets from one who has been 
through it himself and he can likewise view the confusion and excitement 
of a catatonic dementia praecox from the vantage point of one who has 
himself had even that experience also, The result is a book which is far 
from easy reading, but it is also one which is certain to bring to the 
serious student new insights which are as tantalizing as they are fasci- 
nating. 

Can it be possible that the confusion of the catatonic is essentially 
identical with the great religious experiences of George Fox and John 
Bunyan and the prophets of old? The author believes that to be true, 
and he marshals a wealth of evidence and argument in support of his 
position. Both are, he asserts, in essence problem-solving experiences. 
In both there is an acute awareness of the contrast between the world 
and the self, between what is and what should be, between the actual 
and the ideal within. A world-catastrophe appears imminent. There is a 
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consciousness of persona) failure and isolation. Some solution is pressingly 
needed. The way out is to be found through the courageous adoption of 
some new and exalted insight, the acceptation of the way of God, and the 
determination to fight it out in the new way no matter what may happen. 
Life thus comes to be organized, or reorganized, around the highest loyal- 
ties; sanity is preserved or reachieved; salvation is found again, and a 
new religious leadership created. George Fox and John Bunyan at the 
height of the religious experience—call it conversion if you prefer— 
would today be classed as in the excited stage of dementia praecox (the 
author wisely observes that schizophrenia is just as bad a misnomer as 
dementia praecox and so does not bother long with the newer and equally 
undesirable term). Details are given from the lives of these men in sup- 
port of this argument and likewise details from the life of a hospital case 
carefully observed by the author, and, still more interestingly, details 
from the author’s own personal experience of such a disturbance. Up to 
the point of the confusion the experiences are identica). Beyond that the 
similarity is less clear. The religiously great appear to have found the 
way out, while some catatonics succeed in reorganization in terms of old 
accepted customs and beliefs without anything creative, but many do 
not and so suffer deterioration or recurrence. The other forms of de- 
mentia praecox start likewise but do not find solution. They may com- 
promise through projection of their consciousness of guilt and become 
paranoid. They may drift along content with any specious and temporary 
notions which bring a sort of satisfaction. These are obviously the hebe- 
phrenic form. 

If one can accept this as the author so sincerely does, then there must 
follow inevitably new concepts of the work of the psychiatrist and es- 
pecially of the minister in his parish. Chapters in the last half of the book 
are largely concerned with these consequences, and to say that they illu- 
minate the work of the parish minister with both lights and shadows 
not often observed is to speak the truth but in a manner which does 
scant justice to the wisdom to be found therein. No better presentation 
of the philosophy of religious work has come to the reviewer’s attention. 

This is the magnum opus of a devoted life. Its earnestness, its almost 
tearful sincerity, appears on every page. It is a profoundly personal book. 
Many will doubtless find its weakness in this very personal nature of 
the work, but the reviewer, who has read it carefully twice and is familiar 
with scientific techniques as well as psychopathology and to some extent 
with the literature of religion, does not yet fee] inclined to condemn be- 
cause of this freely admitted personal bias. He is too thankful to the 
author for the new insights aroused. There are some weaknesses, but one 
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is inclined to discount them. The reviewer would still like to know why 
the author had the second attack, why the majority of catatonic dementia 
praecox cases fail, why the possibilities in the works of DeSanctis and 
Rudolf Otto were not utilized—but what of these defects in comparison 
with the great ideas presented. Perhaps the author may yet give us 
another volume in which some of these possibilities are worked out. And, 
if he does, it should have a title less dramatic but more likely to attract 


the scholar than the one placed on this book. 
Epmunp S. CoNKLIN 


Indiana University 


The Living Bible. By Witt1aAM CLAyton Bower. New York: Harper, 

1936. ix-+229 pages. $2.00. 

To those who have been following the movement for Christian educa- 
tion in this country it is not surprising that one of the few outstanding 
books in the field published in recent months deals with the problem of 
the educational use of biblical material. Certainly, a treatment of this 
theme is very much needed at the present time. The intellectual climate 
has undergone profound changes since the appearance over a decade ago 
of the two books on the use of the Bible that are most generally consulted 
by teachers and leaders. I refer to Harry Emerson Fosdick’s The Modern 
Use of the Bible (1924) and Youth and the Bible by Muriel Streibert (1926). 
Both of these attempted to reconcile the findings of biblical criticism with 
warm evangelical piety. They provided rational explanations of the 
miracles. They distinguished “abiding experiences” from the changing 
categories of special times and places. They neutralized the barbarities 
in the biblical narrative by an appeal to the principle of gradual spiritual 
development. The faith of many troubled people has been upheld by 
these two books. With their help teachers have seen a way to use the 
Bible effectively. At the same time it is undoubtedly true that the par- 
ticular problems to which these books addressed themselves are not the 
problems of the present day. Their assumptions are not our assumptions. 

Dr. Bower’s whole outlook is strikingly contemporary. He represents 
the group of American religious educators who have accepted as a frame 
of reference what is commonly called the philosophy of experimentalism. 
Religion as he sees it is a functional aspect of concrete human experience. 
Human experience is inherently social in character and is best expressed 
by the word “interaction”: “In the interaction of the live human being 
with his world two active and dynamic elements are at work, each con- 
ditioning and modifying the other. Something new, something creative, 
results in each.” He explains the religious quality of experience as that 
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quality which is concerned with the extent of the human values in- 
volved and with their interrelatedness, This is his statement: 

In the light of the trends disclosed in the scientific study of religion it may 
be said that a response to any given situation is religious when all the values that 
are involved in it are undergoing some process of revaluation around what is 
held to be the total meaning and worth of life. A response is religious when it is 
set in the total context of personal and social experience. A response is religious 
when it is subjected to the cross-criticism of all other values involved in it—the 
intellectual, the social, the economic, the moral and the aesthetic. It is lacking 
in any religious quality when the response is isolated and disparate, and under 
the domination of a particular and specialized set of values [p. 150]. 


The dynamic aspect of the objective world which makes social inter- 
action possible—the “alive and creative something” that appears in such 
interaction—has been interpreted by religious people in personal terms 
as God. One gets the impression that Dr. Bower would himself so inter- 
pret it, although he would not insist on such a formulation. He speaks of 
the “central core of the religious attitude” as “the viewing of every ex- 
perience in terms of its relation to that total organization of ultimate and 
comprehending values that in its creative aspect is God” (p. 28). 

This book is timely and valuable because it undertakes to express in 
educational terms a reconciliation between religion and empiricism. But 
this is not its main purpose. Its main purpose lies in the field of the rela- 
tionship of the recorded experience of the past to the ongoing social ex- 
perience of the present. In particular, the question that Dr. Bower raises 
is this: Granted the general outlook on religion and life which he de- 
scribes, how can the Bible contribute to the religious quality of present 
experience? 

His answer involves three major points. To each of them he gives care- 
ful consideration, developing in detail the implications of his position. 

1. The first requisite for an effective use of the Bible is a clear under- 
standing of the cultural processes out of which it grew. If the Bible is to 
have significance in relation to concrete social experience, it must be 
recognized as “‘a precipitate of experience”—“‘a series of deposits of the 
experience of people who viewed the events of their life in terms of the 
relations of these events to those fundamental and comprehending values 
which constitute the ground of the religious life” (p. 46). With the help 
of critical scholarship the continuing religious community which laid 
down these deposits can now be reconstructed and can be seen facing 
the changing demands of a changing culture. The greater part of Dr. 
Bower’s book is given over to this necessary reconstruction. As he himself 
says, he introduces nothing new but draws heavily on the findings of other 
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biblical scholars. He succeeds in presenting the results of research with 
great lucidity and effectiveness. 

2. Dr. Bower makes it unmistakably clear that from his point of view 
the main importance of the Hebrew-Christian records lies in the struggle 
for justice which they reflect—a struggle carried on by a minority group 
representing the “cultural complex of the Jahwists” against opposing 
cultural patterns. “The root idea of the Jahweh religion and culture was 
that of ‘mishpat’ which appears in our English tradition as ‘justice.’ ”’ In 
his examination of the whole range of biblical material he traces a con- 
tinual struggle for social righteousness, a never ending “conflict between 
the ideals of brotherhood and the ideals of property.” He says of the New 
Testament: 

It is impossible to read that literature except as it is interpreted in terms of 
the social situations out of which it arose and within which it functioned. Like 
the literature of the Old Testament, the literature of the New Testament has its 
roots in the rich soil of social experience [p. 123]. 


He is, however, somewhat less successful in his exposition of the social- 
ethical struggle in early Christianity than in his account of the social 
tensions recorded in the Old Testament. The complex character of the 
Greco-Roman world and the literary problems involved make this almost 
inevitable. 

3. Having reconstructed the living community out of which the bibli- 
cal records emerged and having distinguished the fundamental struggle 
for human justice as basic in the Hebrew-Christian cultural pattern, Dr. 
Bower then goes on to formulate principles and procedures for the utiliza- 
tion of the Bible in modern religious experience. He is convinced that the 
reason it is possible for the Bible to become “the Living Word” today 
is that the social-ethical conflict that it represents is still going on. ““With- 
out doubt,” he says, “this conflict between personal and social values, 
on the one hand, and materialistic values, on the other, remains after 
twenty-seven centuries the most fundamental issue of culture.”” To make 
intelligent use of this vital material certain educational principles must 
be kept in mind. Several such principles are suggested. Chief among 
them are the principles of immediacy, relevancy, and historical per- 
spective. In his discussion of these principles Dr. Bower would have 
been more helpful if the limitations of space had allowed him to give a 
larger number of concrete illustrations. His fundamental thesis is clear 
enough and is rich in practical possibilities. It is that 
the living Bible, which at the point of its origin was the Living Word be- 
cause it grew directly out of the vital religious experience of a living and con- 
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tinuing community, can function in modern religious experience only as it is re- 
instated in the life of the living and continuing community. If it is again to be- 
come the Living Word, it must reenter the experience of living men and women 
face to face with the issues of personal and social living in the contemporary 
world [p. 142]. 

The difference between Dr. Bower’s book and the discussions of the 
use of the Bible which appeared about ten years ago marks a revolution- 
ary change in educational thinking and practice. If the current movement 
for progressive religious education is to utilize biblical tradition, it will 
undoubtedly be in the directions that have been indicated in this book. 
A great deal of practical experimentation is essential. Where are the 
institutions in which such experimentation can be undertaken? Where 


can adequate leadership be found? 
ADELAIDE TEAGUE CASE 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 


Der Ordensgedanke und die katholischen Kloster in Deutschland. By BERN- 
HARD BRINKMANN. Gotha: Leopold Klotz, 1936. 94 pages. M. 2. 
This study of monastic principles is rich with suggestion and replete 

with apt citations but, in its main positions, as unconvincing as it is 

stimulating. Brinkmann views his subject in a broad light and speaks the 
language of cultural and social history. Monastic life, he holds, represents 
something universal in society; indeed “the inner history of mankind 
and of the separate peoples is a history of fraternities (Mdnnerbunde) 
which are more or less correctly called orders.” He quotes as a starting- 
point a government official’s statement to the effect that the controlled 
fellowship of the barracks and of the cloister go back to a common original 
form—the “house of men” of primitive peoples—whose essential function 
is now revived in student comradeship houses. The mystic self-discovery 
which is characteristic of life in an order is crystallized out of youth move- 
ments and recurs in appropriate conditions through all time. 

Brinkmann speculates on the origin of the conception of an order. If, 
as he suspects, there were orders in Germanic paganism, Christianity 
left no satisfactory evidence regarding them. The Serapis and Isis de- 
votees, the Elijah cult (which he thinks was not extinct before the his- 
toric appearance of the Carmelites), the Essenes, and the Therapeutae 
are briefly passed in review. Brinkmann would connect the Therapeutae 
with the Pythagoreans, whose principles in part survived through the 
media of Neoplatonism and Gnosticism. 
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Carefully distinguishing between “orders,” whose ends are confined 
within the vita communis of their own organization, and those societies 
and brotherhoods which aim at world or church improvement, Brink- 
mann thoughtfully discusses the mystery symbols that characterize an 
order. He lays stress upon the conception of death and rebirth in the ritu- 
al of admission. The longings that precede this are often spoken of as 
illness; the author cites Vacandard’s use in his Vie de Saint Bernard of 
the German word Heimweh. This cloister death is found in the Isis cult 
and corresponds to baptism in some other mystery religions. Luther’s 
statement that “monks are the real Anabaptists” is appropriately quoted. 
The rebirth is symbolized by the candidate’s new raiment and new name. 
His social rank in the world is obliterated as he takes his place in the 
spiritual society. By the vow of stability monasticism actually helped 
to stabilize the society disturbed by adventurers which it had deserted, 
and by its industry it reclaimed the wildernesses. Brinkmann perhaps 
overstates the actual devotion of professed monks to manual labor; but 
he is no doubt right in calling attention to the significance of field labor 
as a symbol of the monastic reversal of worldly interests and of the 
monastic warfare against evil. Monasticism, he holds, was, in its way, a 
life-affirmation; and its labor was an aspect of the fact that it was a youth 
movement. He remarks on the youthfulness of some of the leading monas- 
tic founders and gives examples in support of the statement that “nearly 
all the founders of orders passed through a Wandervogel period.” 

On this basis of interpretation a compressed sketch of the history of 
the orders of the church is presented, with special attention to the 
Cistercians and the Templars. The author follows Harnack’s view that 
the Jesuits killed monasticism and took its place. He sees, however, the 
possibility of its revival if Catholic youth, affected by the common dis- 
taste of young Germans for intellectual callings, seek in orders the mys- 
teries of rebirth. 

A long Appendix contains a survey of monastic orders and related 
groups in Germany in 1935, with two useful statistical summaries. 
Though well informed, the work is not free from factual errors. The 
treatment of primitive Christian monasticism needs correction from late 
writers, especially H. Evelyn White. The wanderings of religious youths 
who afterward became monastic leaders do not prove the movement itself 
a youth movement. Was not stabilitas loci simply designed to cage the 
Wandervégel? Brinkmann refers in this connection to the Gyrovagi and 
the Irish monks. These ascetics indulged their love of travel and adven- 
ture to old age, but well-ordered monasticism denounced them for this. 
Indeed, it is confusing to cite the wandering Irish as exemplifying a 
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youth movement, since most of them seem to have done their wandering 
chiefly in the middle and later years of life. If wandering at the age of 
fifty is a mark of youth for the Irish what does stability at twenty signify 
for the Benedictine? The youth-movement hypothesis better fits the 
early Franciscans; but by the author’s definition they did not constitute 
an order. It seems to be in spite of his definition that he regards the 
Premonstratensians as an order, for they assuredly held objectives out- 
side their own common life. In short, a careful criticism will probably 
leave few of Brinkmann’s judgments unassailed. But this statement by 
no means measures the value of the study. The writer makes no claim 
of finality. He attains something more valuable: ‘he widens our perspec- 
tive and provokes inquiry along new historic-sociological lines—and this 
in a short book which gives considerable space to merely utilitarian and 


statistical data. 
Joun T. McNEILL 


University of Chicago 


The Church through a Half Century. Essays in honor of William Adams 
Brown by former students. Edited by SamueL McCrea Cavert and 
Henry Pitney VAN DuseEN. New York: Scribner’s, 1936. 426 pages. 
$3.00. 

Protestantism has utterly failed to achieve its objective! The church 
has proved impotent in giving direction to the main forces of civilization! 
Conscientious and purposeful living is of no avail in the social order of 
the present day! Such are some of the counsels of despair emanating from 
certain liberals who see no ray of hope for the church in the immediate 
or distant future. 

There may be much ground for such despondency, and therefore it is all 
the more inspiring to read this story of the church within the past half- 
century. It is, indeed, in a large measure the story of one man’s effort 
and achievement in Christian living. And in the reading of it one takes 
renewed courage. 

The book consists of a number of essays written by former students 
of Dr. William Adams Brown as a tribute to him. Tracing developments 
within the church during the last fifty years in respect to theology, public 
worship, preaching, Christian education, missions, and community serv- 
ice, they analyze and interpret those great religious movements to which 
Dr. Brown has been one of the chief contributors. And the leadership 
which these essayists exert in the Christian life of today is proof of the 
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mighty influence their teacher has had upon the moral and religious 
life of America during a generation and a half. 

In the first chapter Samuel McCrea Cavert presents a brief biography 
of Professor Brown, referring especially to his activities in the broad 
interests of the church. Arthur Cushman McGiffert, Jr., in the second 
chapter writes of Dr. Brown as an author. 

Mentioning but a few others, Henry Pitney Van Dusen outlines “The 
Liberal Movement in Theology.”” The dynamic forces in America tend- 
ing toward the liberalizing of theology were the new scientific viewpoints 
symbolized by the Darwinian hypothesis and the new industrial condi- 
tions of the late eighties. Leaders in adjusting theology to these situations 
were such men as John Fiske, the colleagues of Dwight L. Moody, es- 
pecially Henry Drummond, and authors such as Lyman Abbott. These 
changes were occurring in Dr. Brown’s undergraduate years at Yale. 
Later he became one of the most prominent interpreters of the new 
theology, finding in the doctrines of the church not authoritative dogma 
but expressions of the experiences of men in their sincere endeavor to 
discover and follow the mind of Jesus. Thus it was the spirit and life 
of Jesus that became central in the Christian movement. 

This approach characterizes all the other essays. Christianity became 
recognized not as a system of truth but as an expression of the effort 
of Christian people to meet the issues of life nobly and find victory and 
peace for themselves in all the changing circumstances of the social 
order. 

Walter Marshall Horton in the chapter on “Science and Theology” 
indicates the adjustments theology was compelled to undergo to meet the 
findings of the scientific world. Henry Sloane Coffin shows how public 
worship in America became more rich and liturgical as culture advanced 
among the people. Adelaide Teague Case reviews the progress made in 
methods of Christian education as developments were made in the gen- 
eral education of the public schools. In “The World Task of the Church,” 
Daniel Johnson Fleming traces the changing trends in the conception 
and practice of foreign missions due to the loss of Western prestige in 
the East following the war. 

These are but a few essays out of a total of eighteen, all of them most 
significant in a study of the changes that have come during the last 
half-century in the viewpoint and program of the American churches and 
some of the reasons therefor. As one reads them, one is heartened with 
the assurance of achievement and moral effectiveness on the part of the 


Christian church. 
R. E. E. HARKNESS 


Crozer Theological Seminary 
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God and Man—Four Essays on the Nature of Personality. By Emit 
BRUNNER. (Translated with an Introduction by Davin Carrns.) Lon- 
don: Student Christian Movement Press; New York: Macmillan, 
1937. 180 pages. $2.00. 

Theologie der Entscheidung. By HARALD EKLUND. Uppsala: A. B. Lunde- 
quistska Bokhandeln, 1937. 216 pages. Kr. 7.50. 


Philosophy is useless for theological purposes since all philosophy pre- 
supposes that man in his inmost nature is one with God. Faith is unphilo- 
sophical, since faith realizes that man is a sinner who can be reconciled with 
God only by an act of forgiveness. Each of the three main philosophical 
systems—idealism, realism, and pantheism—contradicts the others, and 
each is unstable in itself since it is based on a monism which identifies man 
with God. Christian faith envisages a God who is not a creation of man 
but who has power to save sinful man through grace. Faith is opposed to 
ethics and psychology as much as to philosophy—to ethics because of its 
unwarranted confidence in man’s ability to attain the good, to psychology 
because it tries to unify man’s dualistic nature. Sin has divided man 
against himself. Only biblical psychology (as distinguished from psy- 
chology which is positivistic, idealistic, or romantic) makes this clear. 
True knowledge and salvation can come only through revelation. Re- 
membering his controversy with Barth, Professor Brunner distinguishes 
between revelation which is general and that which is special. The 
special revelation is that given in the Bible. However, although 
Barth would not agree, there is also a general, nonbiblical revela- 
tion as well of which account must be taken. Psychology, history, and 
philosophy all contain elements of truth. But one cannot build on general 
revelation alone, for it is unsure. Special revelation is our only infallible 
guide; everything else is mixed with error. Professor Brunner’s latest 
book, in other words, repeats arguments which have become familiar to 
his readers, and adds comments on the nature of general revelation which 
show how far he is drifting from Barth. But is it not time that someone 
asked him the “either—or” question which he and his colleagues have 
asked their opponents so often? What is this general revelation? Either 
it is based on evidence approved by reason and conscience, in which case it 
is not revelation in Brunner’s sense, or else it is special revelation, in which 
case it is not general. 

Dr. Eklund’s book, by a shrewd and critical analysis, shows how the 
theology of dialectic which started with what seemed like fairly simple 
and intelligible conceptions—faith, word, decision (Entscheidung)—has 
discovered that it has a host of unsolved problems on its hands and that 
its emphasis has experienced a radical change. The meaning of “‘existen- 
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tia)”’ has changed for Barth himself and has been watered down until much 
of its original significance has been lost. Gogarten, by attacking the prob- 
lem through the ‘‘ich—du’” relationship, has worked out of the transcend- 
ent into the immanent, since he has found love to be an appropriate atti- 
tude and has also related the authority of God to that of the political unit. 
Bultmann tries to retain the values of both eschatology and history and 
becomes an eclectic. Brunner has from the beginning been more concerned 
with history than has Barth. His present interest in the historical com- 
munity only emphasizes the difference between the two men, while his 
stress on will means a new subjectivizing of that which was supposed to 
be purely objective and unaffected by human experience. Thus the trend 
in this group of theologians is toward a reinstatement of the empirica] 
element which was at first denied, and toward a new evaluation of 
Erfahrung as an ingredient in faith. It appears that even a theology of 
revelation has difficulty in establishing itself as delivered in authoritative 
and fina] form, The objective content may be there, but the minds which 
receive it have an annoying way of testing its relevance and consistency 
and appealing to other supposedly outworn canons of criticism. 
J. S. BIXLER 
Harvard Divinity School 


John Donne and the New Philosophy. (“Columbia University Studies in 
English and Comparative Literatures.) By CHARLES MONROE 
Corrin. New York: Columbia University Press, 1937. 311 pages. 
$3.50. 

John Donne, “metaphysical” poet and preacher, was a contemporary 
of Galileo. His versatile mind was equally charged with traditional learn- 
ing and avid of the new knowledge of his generation, and he reacted in a 
significant way to the science and philosophy of the early seventeenth 
century. His interest in science has been noticed by numerous writers, 
but Professor Coffin is the first to give comprehensive treatment to the 
subject. 

The increasing modern appreciation of Donne, Coffin thinks due to 
the fact that he offers “something answering to the needs of the present 
mind.’ What that something is can be partly at least discovered in this 
volume. The author quite discredits the view that Donne’s equipment of 
scientific knowledge remained medieval. Here we see him following close 
upon the foremost scientific thinkers and investigators and passing 
through disillusionment and skepticism to the affirmation of faith in God 
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and a meaningful universe. In 1611 he expressed his perplexity in such 
lines as these: 


The sun is lost, and th’earth, and no man’s wit 


Can well direct him where to look for it... . 
And new philosophy calls all in doubt. 


But Kepler and Galileo, with their modifications and clarifications of the 
Copernican theory, yielded in the end more positive fruits; and the eager 
poet found in their exciting discoveries patterns and images to express 
his maturing philosophy and faith. The central sun became an intima- 
tion of God, whose light illumines all and empowers those who rise to 
meet it. So he could preach at Paul’s Cross (1622) that the new as- 
tronomy had “reduced and brought man back to God.” Evaluating the 
religious implications of science, Donne affirmed: ‘Knowledge cannot 
save us, but we cannot be saved without Knowledge. Faith is not on this 
side of Knowledge, but beyond it.” Vet it is not the product of scientific 
knowledge. “Admiration, or wonder” stands between, It is the experi- 
ence of wonder to which science leads us, and out of which faith is born. 
Thus Donne is not far from Schweitzer, whose faith mysticism is con- 
sistent with a love of knowledge but is not a product of knowledge. While 
his familiarity with science is unquestioned, Donne was, in fact, no 
scientist. Science was for him instrumental to religion, poetry, and high 
philosophy. 

It is in this way that Donne, apart from the quality of his work as 
\iterature, meets some of the “needs of our time’”’—a time in which men 
must pursue their way, as he did, through vast tracts of new knowledge 
to a working faith. But what needs does Professor Coffin meet in telling 
us about him? The book is ample, thorough, and vastly informing. The 
life-story of the poet is not told in detail, but it is clarified at manv points. 
Mr. Coffin is concerned to show how his scientific interest arose, It was 
at Cambridge that he first breathed the modern atmosphere. At Oxford 
his teachers had been almost as medieval in their Aristotelianism as the 
Jesuit teachers of his precocious childhood. One need not take this too 
gravely, since Donne was not yet fourteen when he reached Cambridge. 
There the anti-Aristotelian works of that redoubtable French thinker, 
Peter Ramus, were studied and admired in Donne’s time, and Coperni- 
cans like John Dee and Thomas Digges had been through the university. 
As the new learning dawned upon him, Donne was plunged in personal 
misfortune. The distress resulting from his romantic marriage, the fate 
of his hero, Essex, and other disillusioning experiences, led him, even 
while he was on journey among the stars with Galileo and Kepler, to 
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explore the inner kingdom of the mind. Toa “metaphysical” as Dryden 
and Johnson used the term—Coffin explains it in terms of “a predisposi- 
tion to regard the individual fact or experience as participating in the 
universal’”’—his own sorrows and the orbits of the stars had a like signifi- 
cance 

An unwavering convert from Roman Catholicism, Donne assails the 
Jesuits again and again. In [gnatius His Conclave he makes brilliant use 
of science and scoffs at the Jesuit founder for ignorance of it. Coffin’s 
treatment of this and similar works of Donne shows careful attention 
to the facts of ecclesiastical history. The book is replete with interpre- 
tations of passages in the poems, treatises, and sermons which are dark 
to those unfamiliar with the story of science, At the best Donne presents 
difficulty enough, and his readers will be grateful for this learned aid. 
But it is one thing to make a passage comprehensible, another to make 
it easily so. Donne will always require of his readers trained minds and 
patient reflection. He should be a favorite of retired professors. 

Donne is here revealed, too, as one who possessed all the Renaissance 
scholar’s delight in philological exposition of scripture. He makes much 
of the opinions of the Church Fathers but recognizes their disagreements 
and calls for discrimination in the use of them. He appears favorable 
to Calvin, at least as an exegete. Because “Plato speaks probably and 
Aristotle positively” he prefers Plato to Aristotle, as he does Calvin to 
Melanchthon. “Calvin will say Videtur, It seems to be thus, Melanch- 
thon, It can be no otherwise but thus.” Few would have chosen Calvin 
to represent the relativity of doctrine; yet Donne is far nearer the truth 
than those who suppose that Calvin thought himself infallible. 

The book has a value for the history of science itself. We see, for ex- 
ample, how it was that the new astronomy came so grudgingly to ac- 
ceptance, even by scientists. Concepts of vast spaces proved no less 
painful than alluring, and the thought of a moving earth was uncomfort- 
able to minds formerly content with a scriptural cosmology. Largely 
from such considerations, according to Mr. Coffin, Tycho Brahe, skilled 
observer as he was, “fell just short of being one of the moderns.” 

As an introductory chapter the author presents a thoughtful essay on 
“poetry and science,” chiefly stressing, and I suspect overstating, the 
contribution of science to poetry. At times, it is admitted, poets “may 
even complain” against the methods of science. The passage in which 
Wordsworth says: ‘Poetry is the breath and finer spirit of knowledge” 
is appropriately quoted. Tennyson’s mixed reactions to Darwinism are 
not here discussed. Nor does the author quote Poe—a poet of sorts— 
in his resentful protest to science: 
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.... Thou hast driven the hamadryad from the wood, 

The naiad from the green grass, and from me 

The summer dream beneath the tamarind tree. 
Science has often, indeed, met with resentment or neglect on the part of 
the poets, few of whom have taken the trouble to master it. Even genius 
has its limits; and it may be permitted to suggest that Donne himself 
would have been a better poet if some portion of the labor he devoted 
to scientific studies had been given to polishing his verses. 

The printing and book manufacture are worthy of the high scholar- 


ship of the work. 
Joun T. McNeIte 


University of Chicago 


Character and Christian Education. By Stewart G, CoLz, Nashville: 

Cokesbury Press, 1936. 249 pages. $2.00. 

The need of “a planned moral and spiritual economy”—this is the 
issue to which the author addresses himself. He is concerned to point the 
way for a sound and effective articulation between the two chief forces in 
our civilization which deliberately seek to foster the development of 
character. This concern is engendered by conviction that the young are 
being subjected to disturbing conflicts through the impingement of two 
independent cultures—secular idealism and Protestantism. For example, 
they encounter in American society a two-headed school system controlled 
by the church and the state, respectively, but with confusion as to differ- 
entiation of function. Both heads seem to be occupied with some form 
of endeavor to promote the good life, but each according to its own 
independent plans. Instances at one extreme include churches and state 
schools which exhibit no regard, each for the work and interests of the 
other; or perhaps estrangement has gone so far that one organization 
feels a superiority in self-function that borders on disdain for the other. 
Instances at the other extreme point to church and secular schools whose 
interests and methods are so similar that the question arises as to the 
reason for the existence of both. 

Dr. Cole feels that the strain between secular idealism and Protes- 
tantism has now increased to the point where conditions are acutely 
harmful, both for those who adopt either one of these cultures and so are 
misled and for those for whom neither is consequential and so are unled. 
An appropriate joining of the resources of the two forces is held to be 
essential to the sustaining of our civilization. Each has an indispensable 
part in human maturing and fulfilment, secular idealism providing char- 
acter education which at its best issues in inarticulate religion, and 
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Protestantism providing Christian education such as issues in articulate 
religion. Two chief ways through which character and Christian educa- 
tion must be constructively related are suggested: the artificial distinc- 
tions between secular and religious values must be dissolved and the 
genuine distinctions between the objectives of secular and Christian 
schools must be recognized and served. 

By way of preparing for and supporting these two suggestions, Part I 
presents a summarized treatise on child psychology from the point of 
view of character education. It contains many useful statements, par- 
ticularly in chapter v, ‘The Pattern of Experience,” which deals with 
the cultural relations of the child. As a unit, however, the material is so 
condensed as to make stiff reading for those unfamiliar with child psy- 
chology, yet it is largely repetitious reading for those at home in the field. 
At the same time, the author’s viewpoint is sound, and he introduces 
the reader to further worth-while contacts, both in the main text and in 
the excellent book list at the end of each chapter. A minor matter arouses 
the reader’s curiosity—the frequency with which the author employs the 
restrictive term “boy” in place of the general term “child” in presenting 
his material. It would be interesting to know the nature of the author’s 
personal interest in youth. Those persons who have staunch faith in the 
educative advantages of being reared in a large family will be brought 
to attention when they read that the social bonds in a family having six 
or seven children become so involved that “normally inclusive role-rela- 
tions are difficult, if not impossible of performance” with the consequence 
of delinquency in some phase of the behavior of one or more members. 
As a whole, Part I presents character as “a superior range of loyalties 
(and values)” which grows whenever a child “establishes fit and happy 
relation with any sector of environment and when enrichment of inner 
life follows.” The one test of the character-fostering situation is this: 
“Does the child discover in an activity a genuine sense of satisfaction 
that elevates his lot in life?”’ 

Part II deals with the Christian orientation of character. 

Character becomes religious when a person, consciously or unconsciously, so 
identifies himself with others in a project that genuine satisfactions are effected 
which enrich all and pave the way to higher values. On such an occasion God, 
whether sensed or not, is an inherent factor identifying human and cosmic values 
and integrating them in a commonwealth of eternal values. 


This conception of religious character is carried to the point where the 
author says: 

What the secular idealist calls character, the Christian terms Christ. The 
symbols, “‘character” and “‘Christ’”’ (the perpetuated Galilean’s spirit), repre- 
sent the same spiritual reality in a person, only they belong to two different 
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traditions. One is a technical term reflecting the science of social relations; the 
other is a dramatic pattern voicing the religion of the churches. ‘“‘Christ’’ per- 
sonalizes ‘‘character.”’ 


This clear identifying of worthy character with the Christian way of 
living would seem to premise the laying of heavy responsibility upon 
the church for the fostering of character at every point and in every 
relationship. But the exposition at this point takes an unexpected turn. 
The definite statement is made that character education is not the busi- 
ness of the church. The author scores severely the miscarriage of func- 
tion within the church wherein it spreads out ‘“‘its program to consider 
any and every issue in the life situation of boys and girls.” He warns that 
“churchmen misstepped when they surrendered their prophetic role and 
yielded to the challenge of character education. This is the prerogative 
of the family, the public school, and the community. .... In identifying 
it [the Christian religion] with youth’s life-values, Christianity loses its 
focusing point.” The Christian objectives are given as God, Jesus, the 
Bible, a personal philosophy of life, the Church, personal character, and 
the spiritual reconstruction of society. It is pointed out that conventional 
religious texts stress a conventional treatment of the first five, divorce 
Christianity from the everyday world, and so make religion “an obso- 
lete discipline that no youth who loves life cares to embrace,” while pro- 
gressively inclined texts press for the adoption of the last two objectives 
and so identify Christianity with secular idealism. ‘Both are misdi- 
ected. .... The function of Christianity at its best is to furnish spiritual 
orientation for the values that inhere in good character.” To accomplish 
this, the church must be left free to further three aims in behalf of the 
full development of the child: (1) pressing the secular agencies to “hold 
up character education as their uncompromising touchstone of fitness”’; 
(2) guiding Christians to identify the values that rise out of the experi- 
ences of youth with the “imperishable values of Christianity”; and (3) 
lifting the values encountered in everyday experiences of children and 
youth into “the range and rapture of Christian worship,” with all the 
spiritual energizing inherent in such a process. 

Certainly, these three aims are appropriate and important for the 
church, but they seem insufficient for the Christian education of modern 
youth. They presuppose, first, that the immature are having, or will 
have, the kinds of experiences in community institutions which result 
in the development of character and, second, that these character-form- 
ing experiences are of the sort and condition which render them ready for 
a specialized process of Christian orientation to be given by the church. 
This seems to be an overlarge amount of presupposing. The purposes of 
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an institution determine its organization, methods, interests, and system 
of values. Each community institution has its own cluster of purposes; 
in actual practice none will include the purpose of carrying on character 
education deliberately shaped to meet the requirements of successful 
articulation with the Christian education instituted by the church. The 
church cannot depend upon the other community institutions for a sound 
and ample foundational character education, as judged by its own pur- 
poses. Further, unless the leaders in Christian education are in a par- 
ticipating relationship with their students in a goodly amount of experi- 
ence, they are unable to know with reasonable certainty what values the 
child is encountering and serving, and therefore how to lift these into 
the process of deepening and clarifying his loyalties through Christian 
worship. 

Without a doubt, the agencies of Christian education should encourage 
character education as a function of other community institutions and 
should strive with them for the finest articulation possible. Further, they 
should grow wise in making educative use of as much of the child’s ex- 
perience gained outside their jurisdiction as is appropriate and effective. 
But the agencies of Christian education cannot turn their backs upon 
an experience-centered educative process—not in these days or in days 
visibly ahead. Dr. Cole is quite right in pointing out that Christian edu- 
cation has distinctive functions and hence must provide for distinctive 
experience in the immature. But this does not disqualify the methods 
implied in an experience-centered program; methods are instrumental not 
determinative. Rather it calls for more intelligent understanding in pro- 
viding the conditions which will eventuate in such experiences as promote 
Christian growth and maturing. 

Dr. Cole has made a contribution in calling attention specifically to 
the confusions and needs involved in this problem of articulation between 
character and Christian education. Only when some effective plan 
correlates the diverse sources of the child’s education in values and 
loyalties will the child be able to develop an effective loyalty to highest 
value and, hence, effective religious character. There are insights and sug- 


gestions here valuable for such planning. 
HENRY NELSON WIEMAN 


University of Chicago 


The Old Testament: A Re-interpretation. By StantEY A. Cook. New 
York, Macmillan, 1936. xiiit+-265 pages. $2.75. 
This is no reinterpretation in the sense that a view of the Old Testa- 
ment hitherto unknown is laid out before us. It is rather a summing-up 
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of the scholarship of the last two or three generations. As W. Robertson 
Smith provided such a digest half a century ago (The Old Testament in 
the Jewish Church [1881]), so Dr. Cook sets out to “give the reader a 
brief and very general introduction” to the Old Testament today. Neither 
book was written for the novice. Smith took for granted that the people 
of Edinburgh and Glasgow to whom his lectures were delivered knew 
their Bibles. Most ministers on this side of the water will find Cook 
stiff reading, for the book is packed with information, and behind almost 
every sentence lies some special inquiry in which progress has been made 
since Smith wrote. Dr. Cook is discriminating in the form into which he 
has cast the result and equally discriminating in what he has included 
or excluded. Probably the more one knows of the biblical scholarship 
of the last fifty years, the more one will admire his insight and judgment. 

Of some lines of inquiry he has nothing to say, e.g., the analysis of 
Deuteronomy, the analysis of Ezekiel, the new turn given to the study 
of the Psalms by Gunkel. But, if in his discussion of religion he goes his 
own way, he is aware of what others are doing; and, if his way is a middle 
way, it is always his own. 

He discusses first the English Bible and its many forms from Wycliffe 
to our own day (chap. i); then passes to the Hebrew text and canon 
(chap. ii), and on to literary criticism (chap. iii), which was of paramount 
interest in Smith’s time. Criticism, he observes, is no new thing; wherever 
there has been interpretation, there has been criticism. “It might almost 
be said that criticism began with the prophets in that they did not hesi- 
tate to treat freely, where necessary, current beliefs and practices” (p. 43). 

For many years Dr. Cook has been occupied with the setting of He- 
brew life in the context of the Near East generally. He is conversant with 
the details and the bearing of archeology; he is familiar with the culture 
of Egypt, Babylonia, and Syria, as well as with the Arabian background 
of Palestine. In two chapters (iv and v) he shows how Hebrew life, and 
especially Hebrew religion, is intertwined with that of the surrounding 
peoples. 

The remainder of the book (chaps. vi-xii) deals specifically with the 
religion of the Old Testament. And here his concern is not to simplify 
for beginners but to show serious students how extraordinarily complex 
the whole inquiry is. Hebrew religion is at no time just one religion, nor 
even two, a higher and a lower. It is always multiform and never to be 
severed from environing conditions. He knows, and he would have his 
readers know, that it is a tedious task to attain even a tentative conspec- 
tus of so many lives of influence. For long periods—and those not the 
earliest—the documents fail us entirely; for other periods the documents 
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we have are so colored by later interests as to hide the original facts. On 
the other side, he is surely right in his assurance that the high point be- 
tween Moses and the New Testament is in the sixth century, for it was 
then that prophecy reached its height and imparted a vigor to life that 
was never known again until the beginning of the Christian movement. 

The book is a recapitulation of half a century of biblical study. But 
it is more—it continually points us to the future. It is seldom that one 
reads a book that opens so many windows on further research; the au- 
thor’s competence assures the student that such research will be rewarding. 


RICHARD DAVIDSON 
Emmanuel College 
Toronto 


The Papacy and World-A ffairs. By CARL CONRAD ECKHARDT. Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press, 1937. 310 pages. $4.00. 

Professor Eckhardt traces the process by which European politics 
became secularized. He begins by depicting the situation that prevailed 
during the greater part of the Middle Ages. With the collapse of cen- 
tralized authority and the advent of feudalism, the well-disciplined eccle- 
siastical hierarchy constituted virtually the governing force in society. 
Civil and political affairs were controlled and directed by the papacy and 
the Roman Catholic church. But all this changed during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. The decline of papal power and influence went 
hand in hand with the rise of formidable national states. The latter, in- 
tent upon exercising absolute sovereignty within their borders, sought to 
supplant the church in the control of civil and even religious matters. 
After the fifteenth century, state supervision of ecclesiastical affairs was 
steadily extended. The church was progressively extruded from the po- 
litical realm. This sequence of events brought to completion the first 
major phase of the process of secularization. The papacy resisted and 
protested. But its outcry was of no avail. And its temporal claims suf- 
fered a severe setback with the signing of the peace of Westphalia, which, 
in the author’s opinion, “signified the secularization of politics.” Much 
space is devoted to the contemporary literary warfare provoked by the 
conflicting theses of church and state. Particular attention is given to 
the writings of the German Jesuit, Heinrich Wangnereck. The latter, 
drawing his arguments from medieval political theory, defended the or- 
thodox position. Specifically, he insisted upon the absolute supremacy 
of the Holy See in the ecclesiastical sphere. The pontiffs maintained their 
attitude of protest and continued to assert their temporal claims. They 
repeatedly denounced alleged violations of the religious and secular 
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rights of the church. The Lateran accords of 1929, we are told, termi- 
nated this unsatisfactory state of affairs. The treaty with Italy pledged 
the papacy to refrain from intervening in the settlement of international 
disputes except at the invitation of the powers involved. “This,” Pro- 
fessor Eckhardt observes, “marked the secularization of politics in its 
final aspects, when the papacy itself, after three centuries of protest, 
recognized the fact that it could no longer exercise any authority in inter- 
national relations.” It meant, he maintains, that the political activity 
of the Holy See, “as interpreted by Gregory VII, Innocent III, and 
Boniface VIII, has come to an end.” The author concludes that the pa- 
pacy gained immensely from this belated acceptance of accomplished 
facts. It surrendered nothing that was “vital and fundamental,” while 
its moral influence was greatly enhanced. 

This study is comprehensive in scope and well documented. It rests 
upon an impressive mass of data, much of it secured only after diligent 
search. It is a careful and systematic presentation of a difficult theme 
and, as such, constitutes a welcome addition to the vast literature in this 
field. 


University of Chicago 


S. WILLIAM HALPERIN 


The World and God. By H. H. FARMER. New York: Harper, 1936. 
xvi+315 pages. $3.00. 

A disciple of, and successor to, Dr. John Oman of Westminster Col- 
lege, Professor Farmer follows in the same general line of theological 
thought. The emphasis throughout is upon the Christian experience of a 
personal God. Indeed the personality of God is made basic to the whole 
discussion in this volume, and the author disavows at the outset any 
attempt to deal with the theoretical problems involved in the term “‘per- 
sonality” as applied to God. This is both an advantage and a disadvan- 
tage, for it allows him to concentrate on other matters which are more 
problematical in his own mind, while it sacrifices at the outset the atten- 
tion of many moderns for whom this is itself the crucial problem. 

Since all living religion is based on awareness of God as personal (sic), 
the inner roots of one’s religion are found in the yearning for self-fulfil- 
ment which senses (intuits) its own satisfaction in God. In social life 
this God is found in his nearness, and in nature we are especially aware 
of his transcendence and infinity; while the two are held together in 
ethical monotheism. But this twofold relation to God depends not only 
on the existence of a world but also on the religious man’s insight and 
consent in trust. Here symbols are intrinsic, i.e., they carry their own 
meaning with them; they are like a sun’s rays in a cloudy sky rather than 
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like language which requires an interpreter. It is in this immediate way 
that God reveals himself to a man ‘“‘in such wise that He is apprehended 
as holy will actively present within the immediate situation, asking 
obedience at all costs and guaranteeing in and through such asking the 
soul’s ultimate succour”; and this engenders a personal crisis for the man 
who receives such a revelation. In this way, all revelation is special. 

Miracle, to which the author devotes three chapters, is seen as a term 
of religion not related to natural law by definition. It connotes the agency 
of God at a point of personal crisis and thus points beyond itself to the 
love of God as the ultimate miracle. But, since science is in any case 
unable to give an exhaustive account of reality, it does not touch the 
realm of miracle, which is God’s work “on the underside of events.” 
Viewed from another angle, miracle connotes the dynamic character of 
God’s creative activity, while science deals with natura naturata, so that 
this free creative aspect of the world is not accountable to science in its 
present state. 

From these premises—if they can be called such when their real pur- 
pose is not to state systematic conclusions on which further argument 
can rest but rather to remove obstacles to personal religious experience— 
the author moves to the Christian’s experience of reconciliation with God. 
From his direct awareness of God as presenting a demand, man becomes 
acutely conscious of sin; and from his sense of God’s love he comes to an 
assurance of the reconciling grace available. It is the merit of the eschato- 
logical view that this reconciliation is itself achieved without sacrificing 
either God or human significance or the world; for it insists that all de- 
pends on God, that human worth carries it beyond this present world, 
and yet that the world is neither perfect nor utterly devoid of possible 
meaning. Similarly, man’s assurance of God’s personal reality yields 
faith in providence and in prayer. 

One has the uncomfortable feeling throughout this book that what 
appears to be a volume in a “Library of Constructive Theology” is really 
a manual of devotion. To speak of an uncomfortable feeling in this con- 
nection is to admit that one’s idea of theology is different from Professor 
Farmer’s. A ‘‘theology” which simply explicates an assurance which is 
intuited, but does not meet critical objections from those who experience 
difficulty in finding the starting-point, may be an added source of com- 
fort to the convinced, but surely it is quite inadequate for a troubled 
world where men doubt if reality has any meaning, not to speak of 


doubting God. 
EDWIN E, AUBREY 
University of Chicago 
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First Chapters in Religious Philosophy. By VERGILIUS FERM. New York: 
Round Table Press, 1937. 319 pages. $3.00. 


First Adventures in Philosophy, By VERGILIUS FERM. New York: Scrib- 
ner’s, 1936. 548 pages. $2.00. 

The book on religious philosophy is one which teachers of college 
courses in this subject have long been wanting. It does not present one 
man’s philosophy of religion but is a comprehensive study of all the major 
problems which enter into philosophy of religion as the important think- 
ers have treated them. The author not only presents lucidly and briefly 
what others have said but adds critical comment to quicken the ques- 
tioning mind. He rarely reveals any bias of his own except as this may 
be indicated by the large place given to his eminent teacher, Professor 
D.C, Macintosh. 

After struggling with the problem of what religion is, he discusses 
belief in God, theory of value, evil, the soul, freedom, prayer, immor- 
tality. He introduces each of these subjects in the way best fitted to 
arouse the interest of the student’s mind. He asks the questions and 
suggests the tentative answers which lead such a mind into the depths 
of the subject. Then he reviews the most important statements which 
have been made upon the matter under consideration—be it God or 
value or evil or some other of the great themes. He has read widely and 
shows a remarkable grasp of the great historic discussions of these sub- 
jects. His approach is always disciplined, well informed, critical, and clear 
in its exposition. I know of no other book attempting to do this kind of 
thing which is the equal of it. The author has manifestly had long experi- 
ence teaching this subject to college students and has learned from close 
interaction with their minds how to present his materials. Anyone 
teaching the subject to undergraduates will want to use the book. Fur- 
thermore, anyone, no matter how deeply he has gone into the philosophy 
of religion, will be profited by reading it. 

The author faces squarely the problems and the difficulties involved in 
any attempt to define religion. He does not do what many have done— 
blithely ignore the problem of definition and go gaily on assuming that 
he knows what he is talking about when he cannot define it. The merit 
of his treatment here as elsewhere is not his own original contribution but 
the thorough and discriminating analysis of the problem of definition, 
the clear presentation of errors that have been made and suggestions of 
what is required for any successful statement of the nature of religion. 

Three chapters are given to discussing answers to the question: What 


is religion? Considering the present state of thought upon this matter, 
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this is none too much. One chapter is then given to traditional arguments 
for belief in God and another to the contemporary arguments, Then he 
takes up in order the topics of value, evil, the soul, freedom, prayer, and 
immortality. There has been urgent need for a book of this sort, and the 
need is now well met. 

First Adventures in Philosophy is also well done. There is the same 
skill in connecting with the student mind, the same comprehensive and 
well-balanced treatment of the subject. There is not, however, the same 
urgent need for a textbook in introduction to philosophy as there is for 
a text in philosophy of religion. There have been many books written to 
help the beginner get started in philosophical thinking. Even so, this 
book will hold its own in competition with the others. 

This volume labors, however, with a further difficulty which did not 
confront the work on philosophy of religion. Philosophy as a whole is 
much more complex and extensive than that branch of it called “philoso- 
phy of religion.” Hence the attempt to cover the entire field of philosophy 
with all its intricate problems is a herculean task. The author shows a 
rather amazing scope of acquaintance with the many different meta- 
physical systems, theories of knowledge, kinds of logic, cosmologies, and 
methodologies. To put it all into one volume so that a beginning student 
can get some taste of each of these many different dishes is a remarkable 
feat. It would require a skilful teacher to use a book so comprehensive 
and variegated in its content. Of course, one is free to pick and choose 
what one wishes from the total offering. 

The author does by no means limit himself to American authors but is 

wise in drawing more heavily on them than on others because he is an 
American writing for American students. In this respect, also, the book 
S superior to many introductions to philosophy where the writers try 
to get some supercultural viewpoint and treat all philosophical thinkers 
from the standpoint of eternity. No one can do this. He can only pre- 
tend to do it. He must view the philosophies of the world from the 
culture to which he belongs, Even more narrowly must the beginning 
student do so. Hence it is a healthy sign to see works like this where the 
cultural perspective is so frankly and honestly manifest. 

The author is gifted with open receptivity to every viewpoint. Such a 
gift is required for writing a text like this. But when he carries this open 
receptivity to the point where he can write “some aspects of experience 
which defy the categories of reason and logic by their inherent character 
of non-rationality, may nevertheless find their reasonable place in a total 


” 


system,’ it would seem he is going too far—so far indeed as to under- 


mine philosophy itself. Possibly the reviewer does not understand him. 
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If he means only to say that where one finds aspects of experience which 
defy reason and logic he should acknowledge the fact, then certainly the 
advice is good. But it would seem that such aspects of experience must 
mark the frontier of philosophical thinking, beyond which it cannot go. 
How can such nonrational and nonlogical aspects of experience be made 
reasonable or brought into any system of thought? It would seem that 
attempts to do that are precisely the attempts that have brought shame 
upon philosophy. When one tries to make the nonrational reasonable, one 
is surely engaged in wishfu) thinking. 

Both the books before us are to be commended for their merit, but we 
believe the one on philosophy of religion will be the more useful and fills 
a greater need. 


HENRY NELSON WIEMAN 
University of Chicago 


Culture and Conscience: An Archaeological Study of the New Religious 
Past in Ancient Palestine. By WILLIAM CREIGHTON GRAHAM and 
HerBert Gorpon May. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1936. 
XXVili+356 pages. $2.50. 

The subtitle of this very valuable book shows that its aim is “‘to inter- 
pret the significance of the material remains of cultic life in Palestine in 
relation to the origin and development of the religious aspects of the cul- 
ture of the Hebrews” (p. ix). This it does by taking us back to pre- 
historic times, to the Early Old Stone Age, prior to 20,000 B.c. Beginning 
there the relevant material which archeology has rediscovered is placed 
before us, down to the Hebrew age, in skilful arrangement and suggestive 
interpretation. The profound action and reaction of culture and religion 
upon each other is here illustrated, and much is to be learned from this 
presentation for which we must be grateful indeed. 

Leaving aside many questions about points which must be tentative 
and problematical in view of the paucity of the data, one must, however, 
ask, without denying the elements of truth in the position of the authors, 
whether in working out their thesis—that “the true Hebrew culture only 
emerges from the womb of Canaanite culture, of which it is a regenerated 
and transformed version, by virtue of the stimulation contributed by a 
small minority” (i.e., the prophets) and that “in Canaanite culture’’ 
there were “elements of abiding value” which had been won “in the dim 
ages of pre-history” (pp. 304 f.)—they have really done full justice to 
the original genius of the religion of Yahweh and not, perhaps delib- 
erately, overstressed the Canaanite part. Again, since it was their admi- 
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rable “aim to suggest, to a larger than professional public, the bearing of 
some of the evidence recovered through archaeological research upon 
certain aspects of life in ancient Palestine which may be reasonably 
believed to be exercising a conditioning influence on the life today” 
(p. xxv), should this present-day value of the “new past” not have been 
brought out more concretely and pointedly? How, for instance, was 
conduct patterned after the cultus? How did the ritual give social effec- 


tiveness? Just how did “sacred prostitution .... inculcate a sense of 
the sacredness and mystery of life’? This would have made this most 
stimulating book still more valuable to the “larger . . . . public.” 


On page 208 read Shalmaneser for Ashurbanipal; on page 290 read 
Ezek. for Exod.; on pages 201 and 204 compare, for Omri’s “cordial 
policy” toward Damascus and Ahab’s alleged reversal, I Kings 20:34; 
for Ahab’s “first campaign,” I Kings, chapter 20; on page 244 note that 
Venus was not the name of the Greek mother-goddess. Other corrections 


space forbids. 
Jutius A. BEWER 


Union Theological Seminary 


Polycarp’s Two Epistles to the Philippians. By P. N. Harrison. Cam- 
bridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan, 1936. xii+356 
pages. $7.50. 

There are only two important indications of date in the letter written 
by Polycarp to the Philippians, and they are contradictory. In chapter 9, 
there is a reference to the martyrdom of Ignatius as an event that is past; 
in chapter 13, Ignatius is spoken of in terms which are most simply 
explained on the assumption that the Bishop of Antioch is still alive. 
Starting from these crucial data, Dr. Harrison goes on to a thorough 
study of the epistle which leads him to the conclusion that it is not one 
letter but two; both from the pen of Polycarp—the first (chap. 13), a 
covering letter for the Ignatian epistles sent by Polycarp to Philippi, was 
written shortly before the martyrdom of Ignatius, i.e., about A.D. 117— 
the second (chaps. 1-12), a letter written to meet a critical situation in 
the Philippian church was composed twenty years later, about A.D. 137. 
The heresy attacked in this second letter is identified as an early stage of 
Marcion’s belief. 

The study is presented with that mastery of philological detail which 
characterized Dr. Harrison’s Problem of the Pastoral Epistles. Part I 
presents a brief statement of the problem and the author’s thesis and a 
comprehensive survey of previous study of this problem. Part II dis- 
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cusses the evidence for locating chapter 13 before the death of Ignatius, 
and Part III the evidence for placing the other chapters after that event. 
In Part IV there is a thorough re-working of the dates involved. Appen- 
dixes present an English translation of Polycarp’s letters and their Greek 
text. A Bibliography is arranged in chronological order. 

The author’s argument is very attractive, and his thesis clears up the 
dark spots in this epistle in a valuable way. The strength of his case lies 
in the convincing nature of the reconstruction of the situations that called 
forth the two letters. In some of the details of related problems Dr. 
Harrison is not so convincing; e.g., his acceptance of two Johns at Ephe- 
sus is strange in view of Bacon’s demolition of this hypothesis in the last 
years of his life. But these weaknesses are details on the fringe of the 
study, and Polycarp’s Two Epistles to the Philippians will be welcomed by 
students of second-century Christianity as the best introduction to the 
study of Polycarp’s writings in print today. 

ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL 
University of Chicago 


Harvard Tercentenary Publications. Factors Determining Human Be- 
havior. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1937. 168 pages. 
$2.50. 

This is one of the Harvard Tercentenary Publications. It would seem 
to be a very significant work, not so much in what it actually accomplishes 
as in what it symbolizes and seeks to inspire. If we read the motive back 
of this collection of short sketches, it would seem to be an endeavor to 
point out the urgent importance of applying scientific method to the 
understanding of the factors which determine human behavior to the 
end of escaping the chaos that threatens our civilization. 

This thought, which we believe underlies the total undertaking of the 
volume, is most clearly expressed by the last contributor, Bronislaw 
Malinowski, in his essay entitled, “Culture as a Determinate of Be- 
havior.” He says that the “greatest need of today is to establish a bal- 
ance between the stupendous power of natural science and its applica- 
tions, and the self-inflicted backwardness of social science and the con- 
sequent impotence of social engineering.’”’ He symbolizes this need in a 
very vivid way by describing New York as it appeared to him ten years 
ago when he first landed on American shores. There were the giant sky- 
scrapers, blinking at him with a thousand eyes, breathing white steam, 
crowded in fantastic clusters; there were the great subways and ferries. 
Large insects in the shape of automobiles crept through the gutters 
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called streets. Finally, quite insignificant, a sort of secondary by-product, 
were the microscopic bacteria called man, sneaking in and out of the 
subway, skyscraper, or automobile, performing some useful service to 
their masters, the great buildings and machines, but otherwise scarcely 
noticeable. 

We must correct this unbalance between the physical sciences and the 
social sciences. That, it seems, is what the book is intended to teach 
by the gesture of bringing together some of the world’s greatest scientists 
who are devoting their lives to the study of the physiological, psycho- 
logical, intellectual, and cultural factors which determine human be- 
havior. Edgar Douglas Adrian and James Bertram Collip make brief 
statements about the nervous system and the hormones, these represent- 
ing the physiological factors most intimately involved in human behavior. 
Jean Piaget discusses the psychological development of the child. Charles 
Gustav Jung and Pierre Janet set forth the psychological factors as 
modern psychology has revealed them. Rudolf Carnap explains the place 
of logic, indicating what this science can do and cannot do in guiding 
the life of man. 

The article by Abbott Lawrence Lowell is different from all the others. 
It seems to have been added as a means of making the significance of 
the rest stand forth by contrast. He shows how the English government, 
a very excellent example of government as governments go, has developed 
without scientific understanding and control. It attained its present ex- 
cellence as a by-product of many different men seeking immediate ob- 
jectives and with no one envisioning the outcome. When they formed 
any theory at all of what they thought they were building in the way 
of a government, it was very different from the kind of political organiza- 
tion actually being developed. | 

Malinowski endeavors to show that culture is just as open to scientific 
inquiry and understanding as any other of the facts of nature. He be- 
lieves that anthropology, since its subject does not so directly involve the 
passions and prejudices of the investigator as do the materials of many 
other social sciences, should lead the way in the scientific study of the 
social processes which make the life of man. He berates those who try 
to portray culture “impressionistically” or speculatively or as a collection 
of curious and interesting traits. Culture has its laws. Every culture, no 
matter whether it be among the most primitive people or the most civi- 
lized, whether in the torrid zone of Africa or among the Eskimos, dis- 
plays the same basic outline of structure and function among its several 
parts. “Every culture must be analyzed into the following aspects: 
economics, politics, the mechanism of law and custom, education, magic 
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and religion, recreation, traditional knowledge, technology and art. And 
ali human cultures can be compared under the headings of this scheme.” 
His plea is that we apply scientific method to the study and directing of 
culture and in that way transform men from bacteria, serving the gigantic 
instrumentalities of our technology, into beings who are served by the 
mechanisms of civilization. 

Rudolf Carnap speaking: The service of logic in illuminating the way 
of human living is to make plain the requirements which thought and 
knowledge must fulfil in order to perform their function as instruments 
for arriving at successful decisions in practical matters. It is the task of 
logic to caution “men against the disease of intellectual confusion. It 
has the ungrateful duty, whenever it finds symptoms of this disease, to 
pronounce the unwelcome diagnosis.” 

One of the more common and disastrous diseases which beset the hu- 
man mind is to confuse expressive and cognitive statements. A great 
many statements merely express an emotion or are made to induce some 
action or feeling in others. Such statements are neither true nor false. 
They are not cognitive. They do not designate anything that exists. 
They are expressive, not cognitive. Great confusion reigns in politics, 
however, and in all areas of practical life (not least in religion) because 
people so commonly mistake expressive statements for statements that 
are supposed to report the existence of some fact. Large bodies of theol- 
ogy, political theory, and much else are accepted by people, and were 
created by their authors, as being descriptions of reality when they 
merely express a sentiment or stimulate some kind of behavior. 

This incisive and deep-cutting criticism of Carnap’s is most whole- 
some «nd most needed. It will be resisted passionately in religion and 
elsewhere. But in time we shall accept it as true unless we first wreck 
our civilization by the practice which this criticism is designed to cor- 
rect. Carnap gives an example of this confusion of expressive with 
cognitive functions in the use of language. Suppose, he says, that the 
following creed is promulgated in a certain country: “There is only one 
race of superior men, say the race of Hottentots, and this race alone is 
worthy of ruling other races. Members of these other races are inferior, 
so that all civil rights are to be denied them so long as they inhabit the 
country.” Now this might seem to be an assertion of a matter of fact. 
But it is not. It only expresses a feeling and serves to incite fellow-mem- 
bers of the “superior” race to act as though they were superior and unite 
their efforts in the endeavor to dominate others. The statement has no 
cognitive meaning and exercises merely a volitional function. It should 
be translated into an imperative statement something like this: “Mem- 
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bers of the race of Hottentots! Unite and battle to dominate the other 
races! And you, members of other races! Submit to the yoke or fly from 
the land!” 

We who work in the field of religion should take this criticism to our- 
selves. It is certainly right and good to use language to share sentiments 
and incite to worthy action. No doubt much of religion should be de- 
voted to that. But great evil ensues when we fail to distinguish between 
words used to do this and words used to state what is present in reality 
as actuality and possibility. Religion must have its substructure of fac- 
tual knowledge if it is not to float in the clouds. It is a major disaster 
when religious thinkers try to build their house of faith on the clouds, 
thinking them to be solid ground. Carnap’s criticism will help to correct 
that chronic error in all those interests of man where deep sentiments 
and high passions are involved. 

Pierre Janet has a very interesting discussion of mental ill which he 
proposes to interpret in terms of “psychological weakness and psycho- 
logical strength.” By this he means that people have a certain amount 
of energy available for conscious adjustment to difficult situations. Men- 
tal ill ensues when there is not enough energy to meet the demands of 
the social situation. Social relations are the most difficult and call for 
the most psychic energy. Hence people fail there most commonly. The 
trouble may be due to a constitutional lack of required energy, or to 
a wasteful use of what one has. Cure, in the one case, consists in simplify- 
ing the demands of life, in the other, in using one’s energy more wisely. 

This book does not deal explicitly with religion and its problems, but 
it treats matters which are fundamental to the conduct and organization 
of religious living and should therefore be read by people engaged in 


this latter undertaking. 
HENRY NELSON WIEMAN 


University of Chicago 


The Source of Civilization. By GERALD HEARD. New York: Harper, 

1937. 431 pages. $3.50. 

The writer of this volume believes that he has discovered the key to a 
solution of all the problems that trouble our modern civilized society. 
The central evil, as he sees it, is the war mania by which the world today 
is afflicted. According to his diagnosis of this disease, it is the culmina- 
tion of a long series of perverted assumptions emanating from the belief 
that conscious individuals are responsible for creating a worthy social 
order. The remedy proposed is that human behavior should be left to 
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the control of forces that are to be discovered “below the level of con- 
sciousness”’—a conscious effort to live subconsciously! 

Natural science, archeology, and history are extensively explored in 
defense of the author’s thesis. In each of these spheres of investigation 
he finds what he believes to be ample evidence that man’s thinking and 
endeavor have heretofore been on the wrong track. He vigorously con- 
demns the doctrine of the “survival of the fittest” as taught by biological 
evolutionists and would displace it by the survival value of a pervasive 
subconscious sensitivity or awareness of life’s meaning. But yet he is 
forced to admit that such sensitivity readily induces a conscious effort, a 
deliberate action, which, on the author’s hypothesis, inevitably leads to 
struggle, conflict, and ultimate disaster. Man’s attempts at establishing 
civilization have thus far miscarried because the pugnacity instilled in 
him by the suprarenal glands have tended too readily to repress the 
attitude of patience and receptivity nourished by the thyroid. But even 
heavy doses of thyroid extract could hardly insure the stability of civi- 
lization if man still consciously struggled to improve his status in the 
world. Also “prehistory” and “proto-history,” as revealed by the latest 
archeological researches, are thought to prove that man’s capacity to 
“feel” rather than to attain to values by conscious endeavor is the only 
solid foundation for a happy social existence. Similarly, the historical 
cultures that have arisen at different centers in the past have all crum- 
bled in consequence of deliberate and individualized conscious efforts to 
maintain themselves against real or imaginary hostile forces. This is 
found to be true not only of political and social institutions but also of 
religious organizations. Only in India does any ray of light penetrate 
the prevailing darkness that envelops the history of our so-called civiliza- 
tion. The Yoga philosophy, in its psychological attempt to grasp the 
reality of extra-individuality and an “awareness of its subconscious link- 
age with all Life and Being,” caught a glimpse of the truth. But even 
so it did not successfully prevent the rise of an acute individualism in 
historic Indian culture. This task remains to be accomplished in the 
modern world, and on the success of this endeavor depends the rise of a 
true civilization. 

One cannot fail to admire the author’s evangelical zeal in condemning 
the all-too-prevalent supposition that civilization can be built on a pro- 
gram of violence, however much the doctrine may be refined by political 
or religious sanctions. But to discard individual human effort, directed 
by the highest conscious ideals that man is able to cultivate, and to 
trust our fate to the vague promptings of our subconscious mental life 
to enlarge our sense of brotherhood and lift us above the menace of 
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individual, racial or national selfishness, hardly seems to offer the prom- 
ise of stability that we need. For just as we do not all have the same 
conscious ideals so also we do not all have the same nightmares. Even our 
rosiest dreams prove to be variable and evanescent when tested by the 
realities of life. Not until the realm of the subconscious has been invested 
with a kind of supernatural authority, or has been converted into a subli- 
mated moral and ethical idealism, would this “unconscious relation with 
the inner world” seem to acquire even the semblance of validity claimed 


for it in this volume. 
SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 


University of Chicago 


Die katholische Kirche des Ostens und Westens, Band I: Urkirche und 
Ostkirche. By FRIEDRICH HEILER. Miinchen: Ernst Reinhardt, 1937. 
624 pages. M. 11. 

In this first volume of a trilogy which he proposes to write under the 
general heading ‘“The Catholic Church of the East and West,” Professor 
Heiler introduces his most comprehensive work undertaken to date in 
the interest of Christian unity on the basis of an evangelical Catholicism. 
It is interesting to note that he conceives of the task as a revision of his 
now classic book on Roman Catholicism, published some fourteen years 
ago,! in the light of his wider contacts and experiences in ecumenical 
work, as well as in the more limited field of leadership in the High Church 
movement of German Lutheranism and in the practical duties of pastoral 
care. Those acquainted with Professor Heiler’s high standards of critical 
scholarship, broad sympathies and understanding of varied religious 
outlooks, and deep faith in the possibilities of a reunion of Christendom 
will not be disappointed in this fresh undertaking. 

Quite apart from the larger problem with which the author is con- 
cerned, this volume serves another equally valuable purpose. Asa general 
introductory manual to the Eastern churches it cannot be surpassed by 
any of the books dealing with the subject up to the present time; and 
the literature cited by the author is copious. A preliminary sketch traces 
the major developments in the rise of the ancient Catholic church and 
the separation of the Eastern and Western branches of Christendom. 
With sufficient attention thus given to historical antecedents, a survey 
is then made of all the autocephalous churches which make up the great 
“Orthodox church,”’ and likewise the separated national churches, such 
as the Nestorian, Jacobite, Coptic, Ethiopic, Armenian, and the “Thomas 
Christians” of India. The analysis is made principally with regard to 


x ? Katholizismus, seine Idee und seine Erscheinung (Miinchen: Ernst Reinhardt, 
1923). 
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administration, doctrine, sacraments and liturgy, monasticism, mysti- 
cism, and popular piety. 

Although detailed consideration of the contribution of the Eastern 
churches to Christian reunion is reserved for the final volume, certain 
indications are given by Heiler of the results of his findings. The early, 
undivided church furnishes the key to a true meaning of Catholicism; 
namely, a perfect organic unity, world-embracing in scope, expressed in a 
manifold variety of functions and outward forms, and complete with a 
fulness of truth and ethical and sacramental life. In many ways the 
Eastern churches have kept very close to this ideal, notably in their 
essential oneness in matters of faith preserved in a diversity of inde- 
pendently organized churches and in the richness of their sacramental 
life and mystical piety. The apparent marks of degeneration and ossifi- 
cation, so often charged against them by Westerners, both Roman 
Catholic and Protestant, are due not to any apostasy from the Gospel 
by an infiltration of pagan elements but to their long isolation from the 
whole body of the church and to centuries of subjection to secular authori- 
ties both Byzantine and Moslem. 

The major weakness of Eastern Christianity lies in its lack of a visible 
center and administrator of spiritual authority. For despite the claims 
made by some for the ecumenical patriarch, there is no agreement among 
Easterners on this subject. Modern Russian thought in particular be- 
ginning with Chomiakov, has moved away from an acceptance of any 
definable, outward authority. Professor Heiler believes this to be neither 
a truly Catholic position nor a defensible tradition of Orthodoxy. In an 
extended note he defends the authenticity of Matt. 16:18-19, and, 
without subscribing to the full meaning which later developments have 
given to it, he nonetheless believes that Christ did establish in the 
apostolic circle the principle of a teaching, law-giving and juridical 
primacy. (Curiously enough, he calls it Fuehrerschaft!) Moreover, the 
ecumenical councils of the early church recognized a primacy of the 
cathedra of Peter, and this fact together with certain liturgical expressions 
ascribing to the Petrine see a primacy not only of honor but also of 
spiritual authority, makes it impossible for the Eastern church to free 
itself altogether from such acknowledgments. But Heiler nowhere de- 
fines exactly what he means by the terms “primacy” or “spiritual au- 
thority,” and therein lies the crux of the whole problem. It is to be hoped 
that in his forthcoming second volume, which will deal specifically with 
the Roman church, he will develop more explicitly his conception of the 
meaning of these terms. 


MAssEY H. SHEPHERD, JR. 
University of Chicago 
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Religious Life in Seventeenth-Century Scotland. By G. D. HENDERSON. 
Cambridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan, 1937. 311 
pages. $4.25. 

Only three of the eleven chapters of this book are strictly new; the 
others have appeared in various historical and theological journals be- 
tween 1929 and 1935. The new studies—on Patrick Forbes, the Cove- 
nanters, and the Scottish Pulpit—are among the most valuable, but each 
chapter is a substantial contribution to knowledge. The book is heavily 
laden with data, but the author has the art of presenting his materials so 
as to elicit the reader’s interest throughout. In the opening chapter, “The 
Bible in Seventeenth-Century Scotland,” he points out that the Geneva 
Bible was chiefly in use. There was “no worship of the letter” of Scripture, 
and quotations were loosely made from memory, The clergy were familiar 
with the Latin Bible and sometimes quoted it in the Vulgate. Curiously, 
nothing is said of the editions of Etienne and Beza, which we should sup- 
pose the Scots would have preferred. Bibles were still expensive, and the 
poorer congregations sometimes had to be urged by presbyteries to pro- 
cure one or to replace a worn copy. A Bible containing the English liturgy 
was cast out of one kirk to avoid “occasione of offence”; and a book which 
Cromwell’s soldiers “cast in ye sea” was dried out for further use. The 
‘Jecture’”’ or extensive Scripture reading before public worship was widely 
employed and survived despite prohibition by the government of Charles 
If. A number of controversial treatises against Rome dealt with the 
Bible, but no systematic study of the Scriptures was produced. Of the 
commentaries written for preachers, those of David Dickson on the 
Psalms, of James Durham on the Song of Solomon, and of Archbishop 
Leighton on I Peter were justly favored. 

Professor Henderson’s treatment of “Scottish theological learning” in 
the period will prove of special interest to divinity students. It was an age 
in which “practically everyone was interested in theology.’”’ Latin was 
still the language of learning, and Aristotle was elaborately studied in 
Greek and lectured upon in Latin. The author notes “‘a particular interest 
in Hebrew,” which was often begun by students in their early teens. In 
view of the influence of Ramus, the French anti-Aristotelian, upon Mel- 
ville, the reorganizer of the Scottish universities, it is surprising to learn 
that “the arts course was practically a study of Aristotle,” and that the 
method of study was “pure scholasticism.”? The latter statement seems 


chiefly to mean that criticism was absent and that lecture materials were 
passed on from generation to generation. Yet it is evident that this repeti- 
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tion was itself criticized, as was also the excessive use of disputation. 
Apparently students were often alienated from their professors on account 
of these antiquated methods, 

The foreign contacts of Scottish religion are represented by chapters on 
“Foreign Religious Influences,” “Scotland and the Synod of Dort,” and 
“Quietist Influences in Scotland.” Tendencies in Engiand, France, and 
Holland had their echoes in Scotland, for it was an age in which “the 
wisdom and experience of the whole of Reformed Protestantism were at 
the command of every section of it.” The Synod of Dort was highly in- 
fluential in Scotland, and men of doctrinal latitude incurred the charge of 
Arminianism. On Scottish quietism Dr. Henderson has written more at 
large in his Mystics of the North-East (1934). It is interesting to see a num- 
ber of persons of intellectual standing in Scotland finding relief from the 
exacting masculinity of Calvinism in the mystical guietism of Mme 
Bourignon and Mme Guyon; but the movement bore little lasting fruit. 

Despite the narrowness of educational science, there appears to have 
been a wide variety of personal talent and of religious phenomena in 
seventeenth-century Scotland. The chapter on “The Scottish Pulpit” is 
to be specially commended to ministers. It brings out with a wealth of 
detail the method and the message of the preachers of the time. The ser- 
mon had little competition in the molding of popular thinking. Since the 
preacher had great freedom, the sermon literature shows a wide variety 
of form and method. Dr. Henderson does not discuss this fact of variety 
which his materials indicate; but it seems fair to judge from his study that 
the only characteristic which was nearly universal in Scottish sermons was 
that of excessive length. The half-hour pulpit sandglass was usually 
turned over more than once; but five- or six-hour sermons were not 
favored. A good deal of attention was paid to the forms of pulpit 
eloquence, and presbyteries sometimes subjected young ministers to 
pointed criticism of their preaching methods. 

The author is to be congratulated on the solid worth of his book. Such 
errors as Litterae [for Epistolae] obscurorum virorum (pp. 121 and 275) are 
exceedingly rare. The addition of a brief general sketch of the church his- 
tory of the period would have rendered the work more useful, especially 
to the uninitiated reader. 

Joun T. McNEILe 


University of Chicago 
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War Petrus in Rome? By Kart Hevsst. Gotha: Leopold Klotz Verlag, 

1936. 69 pages. M. 2. 

Petrus roemischer Maertyrer. By HANS LIETZMANN. Berlin: Verlag der 

Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1936. 21 pages. M. 1. 

“War Petrus wirklich roemischer Maertyrer?” By Kart Hevsst. Die 

Christliche Welt, February 20, 1937. Pages 161-71. 

At the turn of the century the leading German Protestant church his- 
torians, including Harnack, Karl Mueller, Hans von Schubert, Frederick 
Loofs, Karl Holl, and Gustav Krueger, supported the hypothesis of a 
Roman residence and martyrdom for the apostle Peter. In 1915 and 
1927, Hans Lietzmann in Petrus and Paulus in Rome presented in very 
thoroughgoing fashion the literary, liturgical, and archeological data 
favoring both a Roman residence and martyrdom for Peter and the 
acceptance of the traditional site of his grave as well. 

But during the last quarter of a century, Adolf Bauer, Guignebert, 
E. T. Merrill of Chicago, Dannenbauer, and Haller have again vigorously 
attacked the traditional theory. 

The most recent critic of Lietzmann’s conclusions has been Karl 
Heussi, Ordentlicher professor of church history at Jena. Lietzmann 
answered all his opponents in Petrus roemischer Maertyrer. Whereupon 
Heussi sought to set aside the argument of Lietzmann in the article in 
Die Christliche Welt. 

The hypothesis of Heussi is that the tradition regarding a Roman 
residence and martyrdom of Peter originated between A.D. 155-70, since 
Anicetus of Rome knows naught about it, and Dionysius of Corinth is 
the first to affirm it. Hegesippus may have invented and exploited it. 
The essential passage, he contends, is I Clement, chapters 5 and 6 and 
especially Clem. 5:4, which should be rendered: “Peter .... and having 
thus [as described in what precedes] given his testimony went to the 
glorious place that was his due.” The other evidence usually quoted in 
behalf of a Roman residence for Peter is dismissed from consideration as 
unable to establish Peter’s presence in Rome. Hence, Peter never reached 
Rome. 

Lietzmann, after a meticulous analysis of all the suggestions offered 
by his opponents, still holds that Peter reached Rome, suffered martyr- 
dom there, and was buried there in a grave whose location is known. 

His argument proceeds as follows. I Clem. 5:4 must be translated: 
“Peter .... and then [houtd] when he had given his testimony [i.e., suf- 
fered martyrdom] went to the glorious place that was his due.” He es- 
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tablishes that houté signifies “then” by quoting I Clem. 25:4 where 
there can be no doubt. The archives of the church at Rome did not dis- 
appear under Nero. Our lack of direct knowledge regarding the origin 
and early history of the Roman church as far as Italy is concerned is due 
to the change there from the use of Greek to that of Latin in the third 
century. To compensate for this loss, however, Asia Minor has pre- 
served the early tradition regarding the martyrdom of Peter in Rome. 
The Asia Minor references cited include John 13:26; 21:18, 19; I Pet. 
5:1 f, 13; Ignatius to the Romans 4:3 (Eph. 12:2). If Peter was the 
general superintendent of missions in the diaspora and reached Caesarea, 
Antioch, and Corinth, what prevented him from coming to Rome? Since 
there are no sources concerning the beginnings of the Roman church 
extant, we have, of course, no narrative of Peter’s arrival and ministry 
there. If Peter died elsewhere, why has no other church claimed his 
grave? Since A.D. 200, a grave of Peter and a grave of Paul have been 
shown at Rome. Each is in a pagan cemetery still in use in the third 
century. They are about five kilometers apart. If these sites were in- 
vented in the late second century, why did their discoverers choose such 
unpromising and heathen spots for the holiest graves in Rome? In case 
of invention, the graves of Peter and Paul should have been located in 
the catacombs, adjoining each other and immediately available for the 
worship of the Roman church still facing more than a century of imperial 
opposition. Lietzmann again concludes that the Roman church as early 
as A.D. 170 believed that Peter had been buried on the Vatican and Paul 
on the road to Ostia. 

The principal weakness in the argument of Heussi was that he made 
I Clement, chapters 5 and 6, its main peg. When, thereupon, he per- 
mitted Dionysius of Corinth and Hegesippus to refer the statements of 
Clement to a martyrdom of Peter in Rome, no valid reason existed for 
refusing such a reference in case of earlier writers and bishops of Rome 
like Anicetus and Xystus. Indeed, when Heussi in his rejoinder to Lietz- 
mann reversed himself and definitely acknowledged that houté of I Clem. 
5:4 signifies “then,” “having given his testimony” no longer looked back- 
ward to the earlier sufferings of Peter but forward to the “going to the 
glorious place which was his due.” But then there is no good reason for 
denying Peter’s martyrdom at Rome, for it is associated with that of Paul, 
which is associated with the martyrdom of Christians in Rome under 


Nero. 
ConRAD HENRY MOEHLMAN 


Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
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The Search for a New Strategy in Protestantism. By IvAN LEE Hott. 
Nashville: Cokesbury, 1936. 190 pages. $1.50. 


With serious concern the intelligent Christian looks out upon the 
world of today and beholds its numerous provoking problems. There are 
wars and rumors of wars while peoples want peace. There is communism, 
fascism, naziism, and plain nationalism careless of the individual. There 
is a demand for larger freedom and still greater rights for man. In the 
midst of plenty there is want. There is the fierce, and at times unrea- 
soned, demand that the old order give place to a new, whatever it may 
be. Science has filled the world with new activities and new methods in 
the ancient duties operative in the making of a living and its discoveries 
have likewise revolutionized our world-view. In the presence of this con- 
fusion and perplexity the Protestant church, according to many observers, 
stands helpless—its influence waning in the hour of humanity’s great 
need. 

Dr. Holt in this little book seeks new measures by which Protestanism 
may recapture her convictions and save the world. From his wide 
knowledge gained by extensive travel he presents human conditions as 
they exist in all lands and the demand found everywhere for a larger 
fellowship. A student also of religious movements he is well acquainted 
with the many proposals which have recently been made suggestive of 
the methods by which the church might meet the challenge of a dis- 
traught world and collapsing civilization. Schweitzer, Morrison, Nie- 
buhr, Barth, Adler, and the Oxford Group are all quoted as emphasizing 
the seriousness of the hour and asserting the way of salvation. 

All this is informing, and the reader may well be grateful to the author 
for presenting the facts so comprehensively and unequivocally. But, 
when Dr. Holt presents his own “strategy,” one doubts if he has read 
aright the real facts. “The new strategy,” he is convinced, “must grow 
out of these three emphases: (1) A new consecration to God. (2) An 
elimination of duplication in the programs of co-operating organizations, 
as a step toward Protestant union. (3) A union or a closer federation 
of Protestant Churches.” 

We may accept the latter two, but is not the first the very heart of the 
problem? It is, indeed, begging the question. Who is God? To which 
God shall the people of the world consecrate themselves? The Moham- 
medan God or the Christian God? The Roman Catholic God or the 
Protestant? The Presbyterian, Baptist, Quaker, or Holy Roller God? 
If we can get that settled, perhaps we can get somewhere. What we need 
to understand is religion itself. Why are men religious? What do they seek 
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by it? How does it function in the lives of men? Is it Christianity the 
world needs? If so, why? Let us have answers and perhaps we may find 


a solution. 
R. E. E. HARKNESS 


Crozer Theological Seminary 


Christianity in America: A Crisis. By E.G. HOMRIGHAUSEN. New York: 

Abingdon, 1936. 226 pages. $2.00. 

This book opens with a sweeping indictment of American Christianity. 
Caught between an outmoded fundamentalism and a denatured liberalism 
we roll in the doldrums of spiritual stagnation. Divorced from our con- 
tact with the Church Universal, we lack a sense of any abiding Christian 
tradition common to all churches, Consequently, Christianity in America 
is prey to all “modern” trends and leads none. Theology bemuses itself 
with doctrinal niceties and rational system-building and fails to speak 
its word of challenge to sinful and blind men. It even loses Christian 
faith in the vagaries of “religion” and becomes so cautious and tentative 
that it loses the respect of virile minds, while it lures its followers to 
absolutize their own ideals. Meanwhile, our churches, from the pulpit 
to the parish house, are busied with extraneous nonentities, while a gen- 
eration goes spiritually hungry. This is the picture drawn by Dr. Hom- 
righausen in vigorous language which often becomes rather strident, and 
sometimes his own sense of urgency confuses his realistic thinking. But 
the problem is acute, and he has made his point, even if by overstate- 
ment. 

The first half of the book sets forth a kind of criticism which has almost 
become stereotyped. It assumes that the ills of the church are due to 
its lack of definitive dogmatic utterance and that this lack is due, in 
turn, to “liberalism.” But there are other factors to be reckoned with. 
An age of rapid transition and increased communication is bound to be 
an age of confusion and perplexity in many areas; and people will not be 
satisfied to accept a theological simplification as the cure of all sorts of 
social and psychological ailments. Nor can the complex factors of recent 
social disintegration be reduced to the one word “liberalism.” Liberalism 
has a long history whether the word is modern or not; and, after the smoke 
of embattled systems clears away, it is the liberal-minded ones who make 
reconstruction possible, because human history is continuous, and the 
liberal stands for continuity through the reconciling of contrasting eras. 

In Part II the author presents his Barthian point of view on the 
constructive side. A forceful chapter on preaching—the theme on which 
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Barth himself does his best writing—contends that the sermon is not an 
argument, not a plea, but a declaration which a man dares to make about 
God and salvation because God drives him to it. The Bible is not to be 
taken as literal theological and moral prescriptions but as the impact 
of God on the writers of its pages; and not their style but the revelation 
is its import. The church is no man-made institution in its essential 
character but a household of faith where God is at work. In Jesus Christ 
is found the baffling union of God and man, a personality not to be ex- 
plained on historical grounds but rather the center of all history. Such 
is the Christian message, which is a call to repentance. 

Here again the problem is oversimplified by declaration. One is re- 
minded of the common-sense realism of the Scottish school which reacted 
against critical rationalism, but which has failed to solve the problem of 
knowledge. Just so Barthian theology is a call back to perspective; but 
it evades the problems in which we have become enmeshed. How can 
we, after a century and a half of biblical criticism, accept an arbitrary 
announcement that the Bible really teaches this particular message? 
The questions are too many to be pushed aside with obiter dicta. The 
insistence on the pure objectivity of revelation overlooks two hundred 
years of serious reflection on the nature of knowledge. In a word, there 
is need now for a mediating scholarship which appreciates the Barthian 
challenge and is ready sympathetically to examine the skeptical positions 
as well. Until this is done, repetition of the dialectical attack will not 
lead to much advance either in Christian theology or in church unity. 


Epwin E. AUBREY 
University of Chicago 


The Religious Experience of the Primitive Church: The Period Prior to the 
Influence of Paul. By P. G.S. Hopwoop. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
New York: Scribner’s, 1936. xxii+387 pages. $3.00. 

History—or its interpretation—has always had its critics. Some dec- 
ades ago it was stigmatized as a catena of paragraphs about kings and 
wars made worse by lists of dates. Obediently, it became more social. 
Now it is again on the block. The historical method when applied to the 
origins of the Christian church provides “‘a detached, analytic expression 
of the origins of the Church, but entirely shorn of the ‘living’ element 
which in the first place made possible Christian history and Christian 
theology.” As an example of this shearing process “The Beginnings of 
Christianity which F. J. Foakes Jackson and Kirsopp Lake have edited” 
is cited. 
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No one would suspect from these thorough researches that there had been 
any vital phenomenon such as religious experience in the formation of the 
Church:<:.... Foakes Jackson and Lake [it is a pity that Cadbury could not 
have received his part of the criticism] with their learned collaborators have 
studied Church beginnings by eliminating the vital experiential elements which 
began what came to be the Christian Church, 


A more adequate approach, the author maintains, is the experiential or 
empiric one. The “primitive” church, that is, the church prior to the 
influence of Paul, was largely produced from the first believers’ experience 
of the historical Jesus. ‘The disciples carried forward into the Church 
the religious experience created by Jesus in his personal contacts with 
them.” Furthermore, a recognition of this prevents alike the mistaken 
notion that the church was at first little more than a “minor Jewish 
movement” later to become ‘“‘a mere amalgam of the discoveries of this 
sect with the wider world of Graeco-Oriental thought” and the equally 
vicious tendency to posit a gap between Jesus and Paul and to make the 
latter the founder of the Christian church. There are several other ad- 
vantages to the religious method—it enables us rightly to understand the 
visions, ecstasy, and spirit guidance of the early Christians as the real 
consequence of their fellowship with Jesus and to avoid considering them 
pathological, since we can now see that they integrated (instead of dis- 
integrating) personality. Montanus, the Camisards, George Fox, and an 
ecumenical conference of the Salvation Army provide interesting side- 
lights on Pentecost. The overwhelming joy which possessed the primi- 
tive church is illustrated by “the wonderful joy shed abroad” in the 
heart of a convert who later imparted the interesting information, “I 
wept aloud with joy and love; and I do not know, but I should say I 
literally bellowed out the unutterable gushings of my heart,” and by the 
appropriately named Billy Bray, a Cornish evangelist, ‘a most significant 
instance of the new-born joy of the converted soul,” who later remarked, 
“As I go along the street I lift up one foot, and it seems to say ‘Glory!’ 
and I lift up the other, and it seems to say ‘Amen.’ ” Surely an approach 
of this sort is not to be accused of eliminating or minimizing vital (or at 
least lively) religious phenomena. 

But, after all, a house is no more solid than its foundation, however 
valuable the lumber and hardware that go into it. It would be undoubted- 
ly valuable to know how Jesus appeared to his disciples and what impres- 
sion his miraculous cures and parables made upon them, but when we 
are told that “the searching analysis of J. Weiss, and the more recent 
explorations of the Formgeschichte school, have not materially affected 
the probability that in Mark’s Gospel we have a copy of the original 
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autograph, based on notes of Peter’s preaching,” I, for one, become dubi- 
ous whether the author is likely to lead me far in the desired direction. 
Nor does the statement that “among the disciples in the upper room there 
may have been one who was more responsive than the others, and upon 
his more receptive mind the discourse of Jesus made a deeper impression 
than he at the time realized” incline me to expect much light from the 
Fourth Gospel under this guidance. Nor do the chapters on “The Ex- 
periences of the Eye-Witnesses” disabuse this fear. On the other hand, 
later in the volume are frequent and candid remarks that Peter’s speech 
at Pentecost “may be no more than a summary of ideas common in the 
primitive Church”; that the three thousand converts at Pentecost “is a 
statement of progress during an initia] period of active witness rather than 
an invasion of the community on one specific occasion’; and that the 
“charge of Jesus to world evangelization may be no more than making 
Him the mouthpiece of the later discovery, as the implications of the 
gospel were more clearly unfolded and acted upon.” 

It is a book from which many important and sound conclusions might 
be cited; at the same time and with the same ease much material which 
would seem to clash not only with what is generally accepted by critics 
but with what the author himself says or implies on a different page. I 
must confess to my joy and appreciation in reading his thwacks—al- 
though I could have wished them more resounding—to those “new psy- 
chologists” who, with no scintilla of historical knowledge and apparently 
very little of any other kind, feel competent to write biographies of Jesus 


and brochures on the early church. 
Morton S. ENSLIN 
Crozer Theological Seminary 


The Testimony of the Soul. By Rurus M. Jones. New York: Macmillan, 

1936. vlit+215 pages. $2.00. 

Spiritual Energies in Daily Life. By Rurus M. Jones. Rev. ed. New 

York: Macmillan, 1936. xx+196 pages. $1.50. 

The Essence of Spiritual Religion. By D. ELTON TRUEBLOOD. New York: 

Harper, 1936. xiv-+156 pages. $1.50. 

There is no group to which we are all more indebted than to the mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends for the finest moral and spiritual interpre- 
tations of the Christian faith. The three books under review are in the 
best traditions of that noble group. Dr. Jones and Dr. Trueblood have 
been associated in the teaching of philosophy at Haverford College, but 
the former has recently retired and the latter gone to Stanford University. 
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This work reflects an emphasis on moral idealism in religion along with 
intimate fellowship with God, in contrast with many familiar formal and 
doctrinal interpretations. They portray for us mysticism at its best, 
stripped of all of the abnormal excrescences which have appeared among 
extremists. They are unalterably opposed, as Professor Jones puts it, 
to the idea of ‘‘a kind of truth that ‘squeaks and gibbers’ in hidden corners 
and out-of-the-way places.” Yet they maintain that behind the hamper- 
ing metaphysics and occultism of the older mystics there resides a funda- 
mental truth—the truth that they were in touch with ultimate reality. 
It is definitely a philosophy of idealism interpreted through Christian 
experience and history. 

The Testimony of the Soul constituted the Ayer Lectures delivered by 
Professor Jones at the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School in 1936. It is 
the testimony, using Jung’s title, of a Modern Man in Search of a Soul, 
but with a happier and a more positive conclusion than that of Jung. The 
soul for him is not a metaphysical essence, but that finer part of human 
nature which is capable of richness toward God. It is a part of the Quaker 
faith, ever since the days of George Fox, to believe that “there is some- 
thing of God in every man.” This estimate of human nature is in whole- 
some contrast to the Augustinian doctrine of total depravity. 

The goal of life as described in all three volumes is an exploration of the 
light and truth which are integral to man’s fundamental nature. Religion 
has the capacity to strengthen man for this exploration even more than 
morality and art, though these also come within his experience of values. 
The highest conception of religious faith is “the conviction that our God 
Himself is an Emmanuel God” and that he sustains man in the difficult 
experiences of life. Both authors stress this aspect of the character of 
God. The experience of God is not the subject for argument, but the ex- 
perience of the “numinous,” as Rudolph Otto called it, wherein one is 
made aware of an overplus of enlargement and joy in the realization of 
values. Dr. Jones is profoundly convinced of the immediacy of our knowl- 
edge of God, and of the universal necessary and eternal truth involved in 
such an apprehension of reality. At the same time he affirms the tran- 
scendence of God. God is, more than any of us realizes, in the world of 
space and time. 

Spiritual Energies in Daily Life is written in the same temper as The 
Testimony of the Soul, as might be expected. It is a new and revised 
edition of a work that first appeared in 1922. It is less philosophical than 
the Ayer Lectures, and, as the title suggests, is intended as a stimulus 
to private religious living. It brings to the reader in more popular form re- 
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minders of the great spiritual resources which are available, and suggests 
the way through which experiences that are trying and mystifying may 
be turned to good account for the enrichment of life. Christianity is de- 
scribed as a way of living rather than any new law, institution, creed, 
body of doctrine, or millennial hope. And the central thing about it is the 
incursion of God into human life. But though the backward look to 
Jesus is important for an understanding of the Christian message for life, 
of greater importance is the inward experience of the spiritual Christ. 

Each of Professor Jones’s books contains a chapter on mysticism, and, 
of course, mysticism has very few interpreters equal to him. Throughout 
his fruitful life he has made this study his uppermost interest, and he 
possesses an amazingly comprehensive knowledge of the literature of the 
subject. He is a discriminating interpreter, and refuses to permit himself 
to judge the worth of the mystic experience on the basis of intensity, its 
via negativa, or its ecstatic manifestations. He would have the experience 
normal to the Christian when at his best, so that his natural powers are 
raised to a fine unity and the self finds its unity as a spiritual being in 
harmony with God. This involves an interpretation of God as the “In- 
finite that goes out into multitudinous manifestations,” the God of the 
Christ revelation who is “not above the dome of the world, nor beyond 
the tinge and color of life, but in the current of it.”” It is the experience of 
the direct communion of the soul with God which constitutes the heart 
of mysticism, and its result is not necessarily ecstasy, but a revitalized 
self, a higher type of character. 

Professor Trueblood is at one with his former colleague in emphasizing 
the nature of man as essentially spiritual, and in advocating a type of 
religion in conformity with man’s nature. It seems perfectly obvious that 
the permanent characters of man are the spiritual rather than the physi- 
cal, and that his idea of God is within the sphere of his ideals. So that 
the communion of man with God could not be otherwise than spiritual. 
There is an animal self that often stands athwart the way to such fellow- 
ship, and salvation is the experience in which one is saved from the worst 
in himself to the best within him which is akin to God. 

Professor Trueblood is a believer in extending the concept of the sacra- 
mental until it covers all the affairs of life. Protestants recognize only two, 
or a few sects which practice foot-washing, three sacraments. The Roman 
church recognizes seven. The author thinks Rome has the advantage, 
but asks why we should stop with seven. ‘Why not seventy times seven?” 
he asks. This is a good idea in his meaning of the word ‘‘sacrament.”’ It 
is for him the spirit that makes experience spiritual, but is no sense its 
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ceremonial aspect. It would make the study of poetry more sacramental 
than any of the rubrics of a ritual. Trueblood gives a profoundly mystical 
meaning to religious experience, and expresses himself in a most attrac- 
tive literary style, making his book a delight to read. 


A. STEWART WooDBURNE 
Crozier Theological Seminary 


Philosophical Fragments: Or a Fragment of Philosophy. By SOREN 
KIERKEGAARD. Translated from the Danish with Introduction and 
Notes by Davin F. Swenson. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
New York: American-Scandinavian Foundation. xxx+105 pages, 
1936. $2.00. 

An English translation of a book by Kierkegaard is an event not to be 
passed over lightly. All of us have heard of Kierkegaard’s influence on 
the theology of Barth and on the philosophy of Heidegger and Jaspers, 
and we have been told frequently of the increasing interest with which 
he is being read on the Continent. But most Americans have had to be 
content with summaries in English or wich German translations. To be 
able to read a translation in English from the pen of so competent a 
philosopher as Professor Swenson is a privilege. The paradoxes and an- 
tinomies, the vagaries of style and the erratic sequences which we have 
been led to expect, are all present in this brief book. They are more 
arresting as we read them here than they are in the summaries we have 
had, and the power of the author’s mind is more vividly present than it 
could possibly be in any secondhand account of his thought. 

His main position is given in the first two chapters. If, says Kierke- 
gaard, we are to avoid thinking of God as immanent, we must avoid 
following Socrates in thinking of knowledge of God as recollection. To 
use the figure of recollection is to lose the force of the appearance of the 
absolute in time, for in recollection the temporal moment is fused with the 
eternal, But we must keep our sense of the significance of the moment 
of creative beginning, when the absolute does appear in time, if we are 
to realize the special content of Christianity. As Christians we must 
understand that the truth has appeared to us as something revealed 
from above, that we were destitute until it appeared, that this destitute 
state came from sin, that it could be relieved not by the truth alone but 
by the condition for receiving the truth which must have been given 
to us by God, that our reception of the truth was actually a new birth 
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and a change from nonbeing to being, and that the truth could never 
come by raising ourselves but only through the humbling of God who 
took upon himself the form of a servant. Thus in Christianity we have 
a new organ: faith; a new presupposition: the consciousness of sin; anew 
decision: the moment; and a new teacher: God in time. The real ques- 
tion is not whether this is more true than the Socratic doctrine but 
whether it fits better into the experience of the creative Christian life. 
For the truth question is one of objective conditions. The religious ques- 
tion is that of the subjective decision which each individual makes and 
through which he gathers up his soul’s resources to meet the issues of 
eternity. 

Kierkegaard goes on to tease us in the chapter on the Absolute Para- 
dox—and incidentally to show his influence not merely on the Germans 
but on the Spaniard Unamuno—with such comments as these: 

The highest pitch of every passion is always to will its own downfall; and so 
it is also the supreme passion of the Reason to seek a collision, though this col- 
lision must in one way or another prove its undoing. The supreme paradox of 
all thought is the attempt to discover something that thought cannot think..... 
What is this unknown something with which the Reason collides when inspired 
by its paradoxical passion, with the result of unsettling even man’s knowledge 
of himself? It is the Unknown,.... So let us call this unknown something: 
God. It is nothing more than a name we assign to it. The idea of demonstrating 
that this unknown something (God) exists, could scarcely suggest itself to the 
Reason. For if God does not exist it would of course be impossible to prove 
it; and if he does exist it would be folly to attempt it. 


To read this is to understand where Barth got many of his ideas and 
also many of his quirks of style. But Kierkegaard is much more acute 
than Barth and has far more philosophical learning. This is a foreign 
mind, and one which is hard for us to get hold of, but it has its undeniable 
fascination. Of the many things which we should be able to gain from it, 
not the least is a sense of the desperate urgency which must animate all 
philosophical speculation even when it tries to undermine philosophy. 
Here is no retreat into a dream world of symbols, no false distinction 
between “logical” and “emotive” meanings, but the cry of the heart 
expressing itself in words and communicating itself and its own inner 
attitudes even when the words fail. The question is driven home, al- 
though the answer may not be convincing. Will Professor Swenson not 


make more of this available for us? 
J. S. BIxLer 


Harvard Divinity School 
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John Wesley and Modern Religion. By Umpurey LEE. Nashville: Cokes- 
bury, 1936. 354 pages. $2.50. 

This book by Umphrey Lee is not another biography, but, like John 
Wesley's Legacy to the World by Rattenbury and The Rediscovery of John 
Wesley by Cell, it purports to be a “reexamination of Wesley’s religion 
and theology” with reference to historical sources, doctrinal subject mat- 
ter, and present significance for a solution of our problems. It accepts 
the view that Wesley’s work in theology merits a place in the history 
of Christian thought and that the traditional conception of Wesley’s 
teaching needs revision. 

As a piece of historical reasoning, Dr. Lee’s book leaves very much to 
be desired. John Wesley, “rival of Luther’s spiritual anguish,” “who 
took in 1738 practically the same road taken by Martin Luther in 1515” 
(Monod), set down in the year 1737 a critical appraisal of his previous 
religious experience for the period 1725-37. It is a judgment of despair. 
“I wrote it,” said Wesley in 1751, “in the anguish of my heart.” It is 
“an expression of bitter sorrow.” It is a sweeping dogmatic denial of any 
positive Christian values—anything whatever pertaining to his conver- 
sion—in his religious experience prior to 1738. Thirty-six years after the 
Aldersgate experience, Wesley, in bringing out a complete edition of his 
works, put a question mark after this blank view of his early religious 
experience: “I had even then the faith of a servant, though not that of 
a son.” The fact is that the table of corrigenda, where stand the moot 
words, “I am not sure of this,” also contains a reaffirmation of the evan- 
gelical view of the Aldersgate experience. This view Wesley never re- 
tracted and, what is more impressive, never for one moment doubted. 

But Dr. Lee assumes that Wesley could not have changed his mind to 
think more and better of his early religious experience without changing 
his mind to think less and worse of the Aldersgate experience. He had 
to abandon the evangelical view of the latter in order to put a true value 
on the former. Wesley in 1737 admittedly blue-penciled his early religious 
experience out of the doctrine of conversion. Thirty-six years later he 
changed his mind and put it back in. Dr. Lee thinks this fact alone, 
without additional evidence, “leaves no room for doubt that Wesley 
changed his mind about the Aldersgate experience” and that he ceased to 
regard it as an evangelical conversion, that is, as a specific product of the 
Gospel. It was “the conversion of a religious man to a higher state 
of religious devotion”—a kind of conversion common to every religion 
under the sun. 

The one point where Dr. Lee’s representation of Wesley breaks radi- 
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cally with the traditional conception appears in the unmistakable tend- 
ency of his book, herein following Piette, to sink the Aldersgate experi- 
ence into secondary importance, if not relative insignificance. In this 
attempted revision we think that the reviser is wrong and tradition is 
right. The Aldersgate experience has been represented as “‘an epoch in 
English history” (Lecky), as “the cardinal turning point in Wesley’s 
spiritual history” (Rugg), as “the decisive turning point” (Loofs), as 
“an evangelical experience whose importance cannot be exaggerated”’ 
(Rattenbury), as “epoch-making,” “the birthday of Methodism,” and 
“a landmark in the history of Protestant Christianity” (Brigden),' as 
“John Wesley’s Religious Rubicon” and “the renaissance of Protestant- 
ism” (Cell). Against this weight of authority Dr. Lee submits only an 
argument, alas, fallacious from the ground up, while Wesley’s multitudi- 
nous references concerning about everything important in his career back 
to the Aldersgate experience are tossed aside as “a mythical chronology” 
(p. 101). Perhaps the most astonishing feature of Dr. Lee’s representa- 
tion is that Wesley remained for over thirty years after the Aldersgate 
experience in a state of doctrinal instability, so that the doctrinal stand- 
ards of Methodism which were constructed in this period (1744-63) 
represent not the mature but the immature theology of John Wesley; 
and we are asked to believe this mastermind of doctrinal and practical 
Christianity, who felt himself equal to the high responsibility of providing 
doctrinal chart and compass for what is now the largest branch of Protes- 
tantism and called of God to be a teacher of teachers, did not himself 
achieve steadiness in doctrine until he was an old man of sixty-seven. 
We submit that any representation of Wesley which is driven to such 
fantastic expedients to avoid the evangelical significance and transcend- 
ent importance of the Aldersgate experience is its own refutation. 

Dr. Lee magnifies the Anglo-Catholic elements in Wesley, herein also 
following Piette, in striking contrast to Rugg, Rattenbury, Brigden, and 
Cell, who give in their interpretation the conspicuous position to his es- 
sential Protestantism. We do not envy any author the burden of proof 
for the thesis that John Wesley stands closer to the piety of the Catholic 
Counter Reformation than to the faith of the first reformers. We shall 
sooner prove Augustine, Francis, and Bernard Protestant than dis- 
locate Wesley from the main stream of Protestant Christianity. 

Dr. Lee builds a far trust upon the explanatory power of the fact that 
Wesley’s background was Anglicanism, and he thinks it highly significant 
that the fifty-volume Christian Library prepared and published by 
Wesley for the purposes of theological education contains not a single 


t Rev. Thomas E. Brigden. 
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writing from the pen of Luther and Calvin. As for current Anglicanism, 
Wesley did not accept but repudiated it and gave battle to it, even apply- 
ing the ugly word “apostates” to its leading lights for their failure to 
teach and preach “the faith of the first reformers,” while the elder Pitt 
defined Anglicanism as ‘“‘a popish liturgy, a Calvinistic theology and an 
Arminian clergy.” As for the Christian Library, it was restricted by 
Wesley to writings originally written or already translated into English. 
Moreover, the bulk of these writings on theology were, in fact, from the 
pens of the disciples of both Luther and Calvin, especially the latter. 
Further, Wesley, after surveying the whole field of theology, picked out 
as the best treatise on justification—one whose author, Goodwin, was at 
the time of writing a zealous Calvinist and whose discussion of the subject 
was oriented, as Wesley pointed out, chiefly in the writings of the Cal- 
vinistic school of theology. Anglicanism does not explain Wesley, and 
the Christian Library does not dislocate him from the Protestant stream 


of thought. GeorceE Crort CELL 


Boston University 


Christianity and the Social Revolution. Edited by JoHn LEwis, KARL 
PoLanyI, and Donatp K. Kitcuin. New York: Scribner’s, 1936. 526 
pages. $3.00. 

Towards the Christian Revolution, Edited by R. B. Y. Scott and GREGORY 
Viastos. Chicago: Willett, Clark, 1936. 254 pages. $2.00. 

Here are two volumes to ruffle the complacency of any average Chris- 
tian churchman. The acute sense of the futility of most Christian preach- 
ing and church activity pervades both books. Any reader not fortified 
with a callous indifference to ‘‘mere economics” will be shaken by these 
indictments. But they are more than complaints. They are devastating 
analyses of our present culture with its blithe, superficial temper main- 
tained by apparent indifference to a seething cauldron which must in- 
evitably blow off the lid. For a searching examination of current Chris- 
tian ethical outlooks they are both required reading. They are quite dif- 
ferent in content and in conception. 

The former volume discusses the question whether Christianity and 
communism are reconcilable. We are all acquainted with the familiar 
argument that, since Soviet Russia is attempting to stamp out religion, it 
is clear that communism in its materialism is opposed to the spiritual 
values of Christianity and that a determined warfare is inevitable. Many 
communists accept this theory, as well as many Christians; but this is 
precisely the point with which the Christian contributors to this volume 
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take issue. Despite their criticisms of liberal Christianity they are in- 
volved in the same methodological problem as the liberal social gospel has 
confronted. When a radical reorientation of Christian ethics is required, 
three procedures are possible: first, to appeal to Jesus or the early church 
for a charter of the new ethics; second, to show how new social conditions 
require a new departure which “continues the best in the tradition” or 
“is the heir to the tradition’’; and, third, to abandon the traditional ethi- 
cal approach with its older presuppositions and launch out upon the fresh 
empirical construction of ethics. All of these approaches are found in the 
volume on Christianity and the Social Revolution. Conrad Noel seeks to 
present Jesus as the revolutionary (though tempered by profound love) 
who built upon a “communal group which surrounded Him,” and John 
Lewis joins him; while G. C. Binyon would return to the early church. 
These essays follow in apparent ignorance of the warning previously given 
in an earlier essay by Wystan Auden that we cannot extract a politics 
from the Gospel. In a second contribution at the end of the volume John 
Lewis contends that communism, in its sense of catastrophic change im- 
pending, in its sanctification of the common life and its desire to make the 
divine ideal concrete in social relations, and also in its treatment of evil 
as a practical rather than a theoretical concern, is heir to the prophetic 
tradition in Jewish prophecy and Jesus. A similar contention is embodied 
in Reinhold Niebuhr’s essay, where the conflict between the Christian 
ideal of love and the political ideal of justice is interpreted as the old an- 
tithesis between a spiritual and an earthly kingdom. 

It is to the communist contributors that we must turn for examples of 
the third approach through empirical construction of a fresh ethics. These 
include Professor John Cornford, of Cambridge; Julius Hecker, of Mos- 
cow, and two unidentified writers—Ivan Levisky (John Lewis?) and A. L. 
Morton. In general, they stand for the abandonment of Christianity in 
favor of an ethics erected on the presuppositions of emergent naturalism, 
elaborated with reference to the basic significance of economic struggle 
and physiological welfare, and addressed directly to the phoenix-like re- 
surgence of human society out of the destruction of capitalism. 

The great value of the volume lies in its presentation of the basic con- 
flicts between fascism, communism, and democracy, though the last- 
named receives scant attention as a possible direction of Christian ideal- 
ism. This omission throws the book out of realistic balance, particularly 
for British and American readers, cognizant though we are of the dra- 
matic heightening of issues as between the two extremes of communism 
and fascism. The possibility of opening this problem is present in the 
final essay by Macmurray, where he differentiates society as economic and 
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political from society as a community of direct relations; but he misses 
the chance because preoccupation with capitalism as an economic phe- 
nomenon blinds him to democracy as a social psychological phenomenon. 
Useful chapters appear also on the history of Christian social ethics, 
though, for some reason not given, the eighteenth century is omitted in 
the sequence, despite the significance of Hume, Adam Smith, and Shaftes- 
bury, not to mention John Wesley. 

In the second volume, written by nine Canadians, the general theme 
is the same, but there is less desperation in the volume. Whether this is 
due to less strenuous examination of the basic philosophic conflict between 
capitalistic, bourgeois Christianity, and communism, or to greater appre- 
ciation of the positive values of the democratic way of life is not clear. 
There are indications that both causes are present. Certainly this vol- 
ume does not have the depth of analysis which characterizes the other; 
though Vlastos’ examination of the relation of love to justice and For- 
sey’s economic indictment of capitalism dig deep. The authors are writing 
for Christian preachers and laymen in the hope of waking them up with- 
out paralyzing them with fright. There is, therefore, a more tempered 
wind blowing through the Canadian volume. At the same time, democ- 
racy is felt to possess greater hope than the writers of the European vol- 
ume will allow; and so this book may carry greater conviction in this 
country. 

The Canadian volume is well conceived in its structure: theoretical 
foundations (philosophical, theological, ethical, and biblical) are followed 
by a survey of the present situation from the socialist position theoreti- 
cally laid down, and then the task of the church is set forth with a vigor- 
ous Marxian challenge and a final note of utopian longing. Unfortunately, 
the treatment varies between factual presentation with empirical argu- 
ment, keen theoretical analysis with logical discrimination, and what is 
somewhat rhetorical preachment lacking in cogency. But the authors are 
in much closer agreement in this volume, for all are socialists with Chris- 
tian idealism as the definitely avowed background of their thinking. No 
one can read the volume and return happily to the Christian churches as 
he sees them today. 

The appearance of such volumes under the aegis of Christian thinkers 
is a sign at once ominous and encouraging. It is a warning to the churches 
to wake up before they lose the vital concern of intellectuals and working- 
men alike. It is a recognition from within the church of a profound prob- 
lem to be courageously and humbly attacked as a condition of significant 


Christian activity today. 
EDWIN Ewart AUBREY 


University of Chicago 
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The Nature of Religious Experience. Essays in honor of Douglas Clyde 
Macintosh. New York: Macmillan, 1937. xiv-+244 pages. $2.50. 
Few teachers have been more highly respected by their students than 

Professor D. C. Macintosh of Yale. Although his influence has been great 

on those who studied under him, and in spite of the fact that he has a 

clear-cut theological position, he has never become the center of a “‘theo- 

logical movement,” nor have his students remained ‘“Macintoshians.”’ 

This is demonstrated in these essays by eleven philosophers and theolo- 

gians who studied at Yale some fifteen or twenty years ago. Although they 

acknowledge their debt to him, they differ from his point of view in its 
more important emphases. 

Professor Macintosh is widely known for his application of a realistic 
epistemology to the problem of religious knowledge. He believes that 
God, the object of religious experience, is immediately present to the 
mind, although the total content of the God idea shows evidences of past 
conditioning and tradition. This point of view lays the foundation for his 
treatment of theology as an empirical science. Just as the physical scien- 
tist is immediately aware of a world of objects but proceeds to make verifi- 
able propositions about what is given in experience and to formulate the- 
ories which are not completely verifiable, so the theologian is immediately 
aware of God as the object of religious experience, makes verifiable propo- 
sitions about divine activity, and formulates further theories which do 
not lend themselves to verification but which may be reasonably believed. 

It is quite fitting, therefore, that these essays in honor of Professor 
Macintosh should be concerned with the nature of religious experience, 
with the question as to whether such experience has knowledge value, and 
with the possible fruitfulness of the empirical method in theology. The 
essays are in general agreement with Macintosh’s “religious realism,” that 
is, they affirm that God exists independently of the mind that conceives 
him, but they deny that religious experience gives knowledge that God 
exists, and they are very skeptical about making theology scientific. Thus 
Professor Ferm follows Dewey in defining religious experience as an atti- 
tude which attends a person when he reacts in some vital manner to what- 
ever he takes to be of serious and ulterior concern. It has to do with that 
area of experience best described as feeling rather than with sensation or 
intellect and so has no cognitive value. This point of view is ably de- 
fended but seems utterly inconsistent with Ferm’s conclusion that theol- 
ogy must return to the rationalistic method. Professor Thomas uses the 
argument of F. R. Tennant to show that religious experience has no 
knowledge value but concludes with a statement of faith which is foreign 
to both Tennant and Macintosh—namely, that valid metaphysical knowl- 
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edge may be gained through moral and poetic insight. His assertion that 
“religious imagery may express what cannot be stated fully in the con- 
ceptual language of theology” receives elaboration in Professor Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s interesting essay on “The Truth in Myths.” He presents sev- 
eral illuminating illustrations of his belief that the most profound insights 
of religion are so fraught with paradox that they find their best expression 
in such myths as the story of creation, the fall, etc. 

Professor Bixler finds that Professor Macintosh’s realistic epistemology 
is not applicable to the theory of religious knowledge because the hypoth- 
eses of religion are different in kind from those which a scientist must use 
in positing an external world. He abandons empiricism for value theology, 
defining theological method as seeking knowledge, a priori, of absolute 
values, but fails to show how this method can be anything more than a 
dogmatic assertion of faith. Professor Krusé comes to the notion of God 
as value as the result of his argument that realistic epistemology and sub- 
jectivism in value theory are incompatible and that a subjective theory of 
value is inadequate for meliorism. But value theology of all varieties is 
brilliantly criticized by Professor H. R. Niebuhr, who shows how unsatis- 
factory a theology is which equates values with God, or argues for the 
existence of God as a necessary postulate of the presence of values in the 
world, or which uses values as the criteria by which the experience of 
God may be distinguished from other experience. Such theology is “un- 
satisfactory,” not only from the point of view of religion but from the 
point of view of science and philosophy as well. Niebuhr would not rule 
out value theory entirely in theological method, nor would he repudiate 
the knowledge value of religious experience, but he gives a different mean- 
ing to each of these. Religious experience does not give knowledge of the 
existence of God; rather, it shows what, among existing beings, has the 
value of Deity. Value theory must be that of objective relativism. God 
is not the supporter of intrinsic values, but is the one intrinsic value by 
virtue of which all else is valued. The conclusions drawn in Niebuhr’s 
essay are as confused as the critical portions are clear and all but unan- 
swerable. I am not sure what the “beings” are which can compete for the 
status of Deity. One way to make sense of this position is to make God 
the name for whatever ideal lays ultimate claim upon man’s loyalty, but 
this obviously is not what Niebuhr means because he is trying to save re- 
ligious realism and refute all varieties of humanism. 

The six essays referred to are the ones which seem to be most directly 
concerned with the central theme of the book. The limits of this review do 
not permit comment upon Professor Calhoun’s able critique of three types 
of radical empiricism, Professor Northrop’s suggestive essay on the bear- 
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ing of the problem of the one and the many upon the theory of knowledge, 
and Professor Hartshorne’s valuable contribution in the field of psychol- 
ogy of religion. Professor Bewkes’ essay is mainly expository, pointing out 
certain parallels between the ideas of Professor Macintosh and those of 
the Scottish realists, and Professor Robinson attempts a definition of the 


term “religious liberalism.” 
Howarp B. JEFFERSON 


Colgate University 


The Nature of Religion. By Epwarp Catpwett Moore. New York: 

Macmillan, 1936. 368 pages. $2.50. 

This book was opened with expectation of finding a systematic phi- 
losophy of religion. Instead I found the matured reflections of a historian 
of religion, derived from thorough acquaintance with the phenomena of 
historic religion. This was a welcome relief in a day of philosophizing with- 
out reference to the disturbing historica] facts which render precarious so 
many facile theories about religion and its concepts. Professor Moore, 
known to all theologians through his Christian Thought since Kant and to 
students of missions through The Spread of Christianity in the Modern 
World, here gives his own confession of faith with disarming simplicity. 

At the very beginning of the first chapter he gives us the clue to the 
position which he maintains throughout the volume: Religion “is experi- 
ence that that which is beyond us, if we give ourselves to it, gives itself, 
in a measure, at least, to us. It alters us in the endeavor.” This is an ad- 
venture surpassing rational formulation; and rationa] argument can do no 
more than explicate this faith in the light of the record of those people 
who have so lived. In this sense, religion is first an intuition born of moral 
effort and only afterward an organized system of theology—ritual and 
ecclesia, 

He who gives himself to this adventure rediscovers the past through 
his co-seekers and in them sees the sturdy persistence of faith in “‘some- 
thing self-evident—to him to whom it is self-evident.’ But even others 
“have moments of a sense of its validity,” beside which much intellectual- 
istic skepticism seems provincial—provincial because it is likely to attack 
a particular formulation and miss the more universal experience it con- 
ceals, For religion, says Mr. Moore, is a natural element in human be- 
havior, and without it life is not complete. It is a natural element, but it 
is always pointing beyond the natural to a transcendent reality whose 
magnitude eludes our creeds. For this reason individual differences in 


religious belief are inevitable: “I do not see how if we have any living 


ideas we can he)p differing from one another,” because intuitions change 
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within the life of the individual more readily than does rational knowledge. 
Clearly the author is here using intuition in the sense of drawing together 
experience without rational organization; and this changing experience 
gives dynamic quality to religious intuition, Thus he keeps his religion 
attuned to a changing world. 

Such a summary of the theological conclusions does not do justice to 
the amassing of historical data which form the background of these ex- 
pressed convictions; and the reader will find many an invaluable summary 
history of a particular aspect of religion such as missions, or the idea of 
immortality, or Christology, or monasticism. Nor have I done justice to 
the spirit of the book which carries a deep consecration in unison with 
respect for problematic facts. This spirit at times breaks into beautiful 
prose and a rich mysticism and reminds us that the author has found 
through years of painstaking study a deep, abiding faith that looks to the 
past with a feeling of kinship and to the future with a readiness for any 
fate that may befall. 


EDWIN Ewart AUBREY 
University of Chicago 


Mexican Martyrdom. By WtitFR1p Parsons. New York: Macmillan, 

1936. 304 pages. $2.50. 

It is an interesting experience for a former missionary, who was him- 
self involved in the struggle for religious liberty in South America and 
whose work was repeatedly suspended through Catholic pressure upon 
governmental authorities, to review a book in which the Catholic church 
now pleads before the world for the very liberty of worship which it has 
long denied to Protestant Christians. But now the shoe is on the other 
foot, and it is the Catholic toe that is pinched. For four centuries Protes- 
tants and governments joined hands against the absolutist claims of 
Roman Catholicism. Now, by a strange turn of events, Protestants and 
Catholics in some countries are joining hands against the absolutist claims 
of the civil government. How this poor world does suffer from abso- 
Jutisms! 

The present book is not an attempt to expound the fundamental issues 
at stake in the life-and-death struggle which is going on south of the Rio 
Grande. It is rather a running narrative of the privations, imprisonments, 
and death suffered by the Catholics at the hands of the Mexican govern- 
ment during the last ten years. The reader will grow somewhat weary of 
the repeated instances of persecution, many of them brief items of two or 
three lines. These may have some cumulative value, but the needless mul- 
tiplication of similar cases tends to dissipate the reader’s attention and 
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sympathy. And sympathy one does feel for these unfortunates—both for 
the clergy and for the rank and file of the Catholic people. They may not 
constitute as large a proportion of the population as the author maintains, 
but one cannot help but admire their steadfastness and the sincerity of 
their faith. 

In a certain sense they and we are standing for the same great blessing 
of religious liberty. However, it is well to remember that “religious lib- 
erty” does not mean the same thing for the Catholic as for the Protestant. 
For the Protestant it has meant freedom to worship God according to the 
dictates of his own conscience. For the Catholic it means the supremacy of 
the church over her age-long rival, the state, in order that unhindered she 
may exercise her God-given “power of the Keys” over all society. As the 
author frankly states: “This religious philosophy of life is all-inclusive. 
It affects the home, the school, the courts, the legislature, the executive, 
business, letters, art, everything. It is based on the Kingship of Christ 
over all men and on His Revelation.” It is a stupendous claim when 
Catholic, Protestant, or civil power pretends to speak or act with an au- 


thority that is absolute. 
ARCHIBALD G. BAKER 


University of Chicago 


The Use of the Bible in Preaching. By CaRLS. Patton. Chicago: Willett, 

Clark, 1936. x+ 268 pages. $2.00. 

Plain Thoughts on Worship. By Epwtn A. Gotpswortuy. Chicago: 

Willett, Clark, 1936. xii+134 pages. $1.50. 

With these volumes the publishers introduce ‘The Minister’s Pro- 
fessional Library,” the aim of which, as stated in each book, “‘is to supply 
the modern minister with a series of authoritative books covering the pro- 
fessional side of his work..... It will present and exemplify,” the pro- 
ducers assure us, “those high professional standards which are as neces- 
sary in the ministry today as they are in medicine or law.” The first two 
volumes, one upon preaching and the other upon worship, are a good be- 
ginning for such a series. 

Professor Patton’s book The Use of the Bible in Preaching, fulfils a 
useful purpose for the liberal minister. It demonstrates partly by dis- 
cussion, but more largely by a wealth of striking examples, the valuable, 
often inspiring homiletical possibilities made available by the criticial 
study of the Scriptures. How to use material of the modern theological 
classroom to build and not to destroy Christian faith and character—this 
book is the result of Professor Patton’s long and successful struggle with 
that problem. It is the kind of volume that should have been published a 
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generation ago, but it is needed today. It will spur the enlightened minis- 
ter to a fresh, intelligent, effective use of the Scriptures. 

The author has a sound instinct for homiletical values; he writes always 
for the pulpit and for the pew. His book is packed with sermonic studies 
of biblical passages in the light of criticism, textual, historical, ‘form,”’ 
or what have you, varying in length from seed thoughts to full-length 
illustrative sermons attached to the ends of most of the chapters. The 
writer utilizes the inspirational power of developing religious ideas; he de- 
lights in the intensely human qualities of the scriptural narratives; he 
never fails to see the contemporary significance of biblical events; and he 
writes with lightness of touch, freshness, and evident enjoyment. A few 
examples of his deftness in handling problems of criticism: ‘Always just 
inside the law, he [Jacob] was a schemer from the beginning, and his later 
reform is wholly the work of modern commentators’—‘‘What actually 
happened to Jacob that night it is probably too late to find out”— 
“Something about it [the flood story] seems to be wrong, and not like the 
way God generally does things’”—‘‘Who has not asked himself what 
business God ever had with a favorite people?” —“If one should discover 
a copy of the laws drawn up by William Penn for his colony in America, 
and should find one law saying, ‘It is unlawful to park within fifteen feet 
of a water plug,’ he would suspect that something had crept into his 
code that was later than William Penn himself.’ Professor Patton can 
make a good sermon with a contemporary flavor even out of such an 
apparently forbidding subject as the story of the Tower of Babel! 

If one were to criticize the volume, he might wish that the writer had 
devoted more space to the prophets in the Old Testament, though the 
sermon, “Priest and Prophet,’“at the end of the single chapter on proph- 
ecy is easily the most effective in the book. The New Testament por- 
tions are also scant. It is unfortunate that a book of this character con- 
tains no index, but the reader can quickly jot down upon a flyleaf the 
passages discussed. I found two score. The book is intended, of course, to 
be a stimulating rather than an exhaustive study, and as such it succeeds. 

The Reverend Edwin A. Goldsworthy’s volume is well named Plain 
Thoughts on Worship. The book is not a philosophical study of worship, a 
finished essay upon the subject, or a classical contribution like Sperry’s 
Reality in Worship or Vogt’s Modern Worship; it is a book of practical, 
even homely, suggestions for the improvement of worship in non-liturgical 
churches. It is written with gracious spirit by a man who has had excep- 
tional opportunities to discover and to test sound current techniques. 
He would have us expect much, but not too much, from more effective pub- 
lic services, “The intrinsic value of public worship lies in its intensifying 
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power.”’ This presupposes religious faith and experience, and these must 
be cultivated in the home and in private. The writer proves the sound- 
ness of his judgment by suggesting disciplines for private worship; the 
recovery of public worship waits upon the recovery of private worship. 
Public worship is defined as “‘the joy of united reverence.’”’ Such exul- 
tation the worshiper must attain for himself by the sincerity of his atti- 
tude and by the fulness of his participation. This is not to minimize the 
value of aids to worship, intelligently chosen and honestly employed. 
Helpful chapters upon “Constructing the Sermon,” “The Contact of 
Worship,” and “Symbolism” provide materials and concrete suggestions. 
This Baptist minister is not afraid of incense and the signing of the cross! 
Not novelty, however, for the sake of novelty; every act of worship must 
be genuine and inspired. When this principle is observed, religious drama 
can return to the chancel of Protestant churches. The contemporary doc- 
trine of social action should find its proper, though not too exalted, place 
in our ritual. There are useful suggestions for children’s worship, though 
religious educators would say more for spontaneity and less for habit 
training, and a timely discussion on “Worship and Mental Health.”’ One 
could wish the style of the writer were as elevated as his subject matter. 
Upon the whole the book is written with clearness, good taste, and sound 
appreciation of the problems involved. Every practicing minister can 


read it with profit. 
CHARLES H. HEIMSATH 


First Baptist Church 
Evanston, Il. 

Religion on the American Frontier, Volx 11: The Presbyterians. 1783- 
1840: A Collection of Source Materials. By WILLIAM WARREN SWEET. 
New York: Harper, 1936. xii+939 pages. $3.50. 

This is the second volume in Professor Sweet’s series Religion on the 
American Frontier, a field in which he is an acknowledged authority. In 
his first volume, dealing with the Baptists, he devoted approximately one 
hundred pages to a sketch of the westward expansion of that denomina- 
tion, while the remainder of the volume was taken up with a selection of 
documents giving firsthand information concerning their various activ- 
ities. The same formula is employed to equally good effect in the work 
under consideration. 

It would be difficult to decide in which of these sections he has made 
the more valuable contribution. Much of his source material is here 
printed for the first time and includes such valuable documents as ex- 
tended extracts from the minutes of presbyteries and church sessions 
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records showing the working of the Plan of Union, contemporary jour- 
nals and autobiographies, personal correspondence and miscellaneous 
papers relating to such a variety of subjects as discipline, education, In- 
dian missions, and the schism of 1837. This material is included in Part 
II and makes up the bulk of the volume as already indicated. 

It is Part I, however, the General Introduction, that engaged the par- 
ticular attention of the present reviewer. Beginning with a picture of 
American Presbyterianism at the close of the Revolution, in which he em- 
phasizes the strategic position of that denomination, he traces its west- 
ward expansion, giving full credit to its cultural and educational influence 
on the frontier communities and to the important part it played in the 
great revival of the early nineteenth century. The Plan of Union and the 
controversies leading up to the schism which divided the Presbyterian 
church into the Old and New School branches conclude this eminently 
fair and enlightening discussion. Whether he has fully sustained his 
thesis as to the reasons why the Presbyterians “failed to take full advan- 
tage of their frontier opportunities” is an open question. 

The volume contains an extensive Bibliography, four maps, and is ade- 
quately indexed. It is a fine example of Professor Sweet’s clear and force- 
ful style and a distinct contribution not only in the wider field of American 
Christianity but in the more restricted area of Presbyterianism, which 
lays the student of the latter under deep obligation. It is a fresh, inde- 


pendent, and scholarly work. 
Tuos. C. PEARS, JR. 


Manager, Department of History 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 


Worship. By EVELYN UNDERHILL. New York: Harper, 1937. xxi+350 
pages. $3.00. 

This volume will join the shelf of authoritative works on worship. Its 
author, the leading English mystic since the death of von Hiigel and the 
retirement of Dean Inge, has amassed a great wealth of material from the 
classic liturgies, ancient and modern, and interpreted them from the 
standpoint of her sacramental mysticism. The result is a combined his- 
tory and philosophy of worship. 

Defining worship as “the response of the creature to the Eternal,” she 
finds its most characteristic and its highest form to be that of adoration, 
where the worshiper loses all self-concern in his delight in the beauty of 
God. Worship is, therefore, not to be identified with prayer—the ac- 
knowledgment of our total dependence on God—though the two overlap. 
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In worship the creature inevitably has recourse to concrete, sensuous ex- 
pressions of adoration; and the sacramental principle of symbolic objects 
is thus inseparable from worship. Even the bareness of a Quaker meeting 
house is symbolic—symbolic of the otherness and the austerity of God. 
Such concrete expressions are found in a liturgic pattern of ritual, in sym- 
bolic images, in sacramental acts, and in voluntary sacrificial offerings; 
and these forms serve not only to express but actually to create religious 
experience. In this sense, worship is close to art in that it is suggestive 
and not literalistic in its representations. One direction of this representa- 
tion is the achievement of community; so that Roman Catholic and much 
Eastern Orthodox worship comes under criticism through its lack of op- 
portunity for participation by the lay worshipers. For an essential ele- 
ment of worship is sacrifice—not mere giving up, in the negative sense, 
but a self-giving. In such an act the individual rises into another dimen- 
sion of the world’s meaning so that contrition and a longing for com- 
munion are merged in a total oblation of the personality. 

But the center of Christian worship is doctrinal—a doctrine of God’s 
loving self-giving in the Incarnation. This historic fact is eternalized in 
worship and notably in the Eucharist; but the principle of incarnation is 
the sacramental principle, for all of life is an incarnation of the eternal, and 
any single life finds its full meaning only in that common source of all life. 
From this feeling of community, corporate worship gains its significance as 
“an action transcending and embracing all the separate souls taking part 
in it.” (Here also lies the secret of that unity of the prophetic and the 
sacramental, the separation of which is a “tragedy of the Christian life.’’) 
Hence liturgical worship, while it may restrain the overt expression of 
individual fervor, does serve to express the spirit of sacrifice in which the 
individual subordinates himself to the common worship and also to re- 
spect the privacy of his own secrets. 

In Christian worship two gathering points of devotion are always 
found—the Bible and the Eucharist—and its history can be written in 
terms of oscillating emphases upon the one or the other. Yet, for Miss 
Underhill, the Eucharist best embodies the simple principle of the mystery 
in the common food of life, as the carrier of an enduring Presence, and 
typifies best “the great rhythm of worship which passes from the earthly 
oblation to the heavenly sacrifice and thence to the communion of the 
faithful with Christ.” This it does by virtue of its six aspects: adoration 
and thanksgiving, the memorial of the Passion, the hallowing of the com- 
mon things in the offering of the bread and wine on the altar, the supplica- 
tions of the church, the mystery of the Divine Presence, and the absorp- 
tion of eternal life. 
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Whatever the reader of a nonliturgical communion may think of this 
emphasis on the centrality of the Eucharist, he will find great inspiration 
in the fine chapter on personal worship. Here, too, adoration and sacri- 
fice prepare the d«votee for the life of Christian love—a life also of deep 
humility. Such personal devotions are not sentimental orgies but employ 
the reasoning mind as well as the feelings and imagination; and by dis- 
cursive meditation on a religious theme (in Scripture), by imaginative 
realization of the cleansing truths of faith, and by loving devotion, the 
worshiper really prays. By the same token he becomes at one with the 
divine will which guides his energies in richer channels of daily life. 

This analysis furnishes the interpretative principle with which Miss 
Underhill then reviews the history of Christian worship from its origins 
in Jewish worship to its present status in Catholicism, in the Free churches, 
and in the Anglican church. Here it becomes clear that, on the one hand, 
she has little patience with mere external elaboration of the ritual such 
as characterizes many Anglo-Catholics and, on the other, finds great 
difficulty in appreciating the spirit of the informal worship of Baptists, 
Methodists, Congregationalists, and Quakers. The tendency in Quaker- 
ism, for instance, to distinguish sense and spirit seems to her to impover- 
ish the meaning of worship; and informal services seem to her to “miss 
those intimations of the supernatural . . . . so richly given in the higher 
forms of sacramental worship.” That this is not a shallow prejudice is 
clear from the strenuous efforts she makes to give their full due to the 
Free churches; and one is therefore forced to the conclusion that, despite 
her appreciation of nonsacramentarian mysticism, she has not seized its 
full possibilities. But this is a minor criticism in view of the great debt 
this reviewer acknowledges to her discerning treatment of the basic as- 
sumptions underlying the experience of worship. Here is the real start- 


ing-point for genuine liturgical reform. 
EpwIin Ewart AUBREY 


University of Chicago 


A Theology for Christian Missions. By HucH VERNON Wuite. Chicago: 

Willett, Clark, 1937. 220 pages. $2.00. 

The missionaries of one hundred and thirty years ago had no misgiv- 
ings with reference to the finality of their Christian faith. But a century 
of contacts with non-Christian religions and civilizations has raised some 
very disturbing questions concerning the basic assumptions of the mis- 
sionary enterprise. It is as if the Roman Catholic were inquiring into the 
truth of infallibility, the communist questioning the validity of the dia- 
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lectic of economic determinism, or the American investigating the merits 
of democracy. A newer apologetic is being sought, not so much for the 
purpose of propaganda but rather in order that the Christian church may 
re-establish its own faith and morale. 

In these lectures, given on the Hyde Foundation at Andover-Newton 
Theological Seminary, Hugh Vernon White, secretary of the American 
Board, seeks to do for missions what Rauschenbusch attempted to do for 
the social gospel twenty years ago. The Jerusalem Council of 1928 pro- 
posed as the essence of the gospel a doctrinal statement purporting to be 
the highest common denominator found among a variety of denomina- 
tional beliefs. The opening chapters of Re-Thinking Missions set forth 
as essentially Christian certain universals which bore the sanction of 
absolute idealism. Dr. White seeks to identify Christianity rather with 
a certain “spiritual quality of life with its basic attitudes and motiva- 
tions,”’ which are the real and lasting values, rationalized now in one doc- 
trinal or universal statement and now in another. ‘The ultimate reality 
is found in the embodiment in life of the true meaning of the beliefs that 
are Christian.” This meaning is to be found in a basic behavior pattern 
which is Christian, in conformity with the “true working principles and 
personal relations” as taught and lived by Jesus Christ. This basic pat- 
tern consists of three main attitudes: first, faith in God because of his 
faithfulness, as the only ground of security and peace; second, repentance 
on the part of the offender and forgiveness on the part of the offended, as 
the only rea] mender of ruptured personal relations; and third, love to- 
ward man and enthusiasm for worthy causes, as the highest motivation 
and dynamic of the Christian life. 

This is the Christian message for all the world. This is the master- 
pattern which should underlie and govern all other patterns, political or 
economic, Western or Oriental. ‘‘When we are asked what is the Christian 
substitute for communism or capitalism we must answer, Christianity has 
no substitute. It is a pattern of life in terms of motives, attitudes and 
moral principles—in short, a pattern of personal life and relations that is 
more fundamental than the best form of social or economic organization.” 
This same statement could be made with reference to the great ethnic re- 
ligions. It is the present writer’s belief that if there is such a thing as an 
essence of Christianity, and if there is any possibility of a common basis 
for fellowship and co-operation in spite of divisive differences, this line of 
approach offers more promise than any other, and its possibilities should 


be still further explored. 
ARCHIBALD G. BAKER 


University of Chicago 
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AppISON, JAMES THAYER. The Lord’s Prayer. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1937. 75 pages. 
$0.50. 
Using the Lord’s Prayer as a basis, the author gives a meditation for each day in 
Lent. The prayer reveals much of the nature and purpose of God, and the author gives 
many penetrating insights into ...—ROLLAND W. SCHLOERB. 


ALEXANDER, HARTLEY Burr. God and Man’s Destiny. New York: Oxford University 

Press, 1936. 248 pages. $2.50. 

This is a collection of essays and addresses prepared for diverse occasions and of 
rather divergent character. The essay on “Drama as Cosmic Truth” is a trenchant 
presentation of a salient trend of current thought which perhaps no one has hitherto 
expressed so vividly. The author’s style is sometimes extraordinary. ‘“‘The whiteness of 
sanity” is a sample of the tendency toward extravagant metaphor. This and the per- 
sistent employment of word-orders contrary to ordinary usage produce an effect some- 
times finely poetic, sometimes merely irritating. The thought similarly oscillates in 
value. The contentions—that drama is a cosmic category, that God suffers and strug- 
gles for his creatures, and that time, as involving open possibilities for the future, is 
real even in application to God—are vell supported by the reasons given. Alexander 
says frankly that an “anthropomorphic theology” is the only convincing one. But then 
(as a professed anti-intellectualist might be expected to do) he confuses the issue by 
unnecessary cloudiness or ambiguity at certain points. He says the temporal character 
of existence is necessary to its “exposition” but not to its “understood reality.” And 
he praises Dante for holding the idea of an eternal in which “every where and every 
when is focused.” This at least sounds like the Thomistic totwm simul which anthro- 
pomorphic or temporalistic theology has been gaining courage to discard. On the other 
hand, the author falls, or seems to fall, into the opposite pitfall of an unjustified or 
narrow type of anthropomorphism when he appears to follow Berkeley in holding that 
“human personality is the essential ground of any reality we men can know.” As 
Leibniz, Ward, Whitehead, and many others have shown, this type of subjectivism 
is quite unnecessary, indeed hostile, to a genuinely dramatic view of reality. Again, 
Professor Alexander’s account of the mind-body relation makes no use of the dis- 
coveries of science—to which he himself refers in another connection—according to 
which the world contains myriads of vastly subhuman dramatic agents (e.g., cells). 
He, or his terminology at least, oscillates between subjective idealism and medieval 
dualism, and overlooks the panpsychic “philosophy of organism” which appears to fit 
his own purposes better than either. 

The best of this book is very good indeed. It shows a rare appreciation of the intui- 
tive or integral factor in understanding. A frankly and richly intuitive philosophy is 
perhaps somewhat nearer to the ideal of philosophy than the formalistic positivism 
which evades or dismisses most of the questions which lead men to philosophize. Since 
the Platos who can achieve the highest insights and the sharpest formal analyses are 
So rare, there will always be a need for men who can do justice to at least one of these 
objectives—CHARLES HARTSHORNE. 
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ARSENIEV, Nicuoras. We Beheld His Glory. Translated by M. A. Ewer. Milwaukee: 

Morehouse, 1936. 200 pages. $3.00. 

The glow of mystical devotion to the church as the body of Christ pervades this 
volume by a Russian Orthodox thinker. In this spirit he surveys the European religious 
scene looking for signs of a revival of this devotion to the church. For the most part he 
is encouraged, especially by the Anglo-Catholics, the German High Church group led 
by Heiler, and the Roman Catholic “Liturgical Movement” led by Guardini. In these 
movements he sees a return to the “realism of primitive Christianity’’ as reflected in 
the Epistle to the Ephesians—a realism in which the inrushing power of God is con- 
cretely embodied in the mystical body of Christ, in his church. To such a realism he 
believes our modern world must turn if it is to satisfy its hunger for a deep experience of 
God. 

In the background, however, burns a hatred of the Bolshevists who martyred the 
church in Russia; and this sometimes blinds the author to other values, as when he 
castigates the World Alliance for International Friendship through the churches for 
its failure in 1931 to adopt a resolution condemning the Russian government for its 
persecution of the faithful. The author shows little sense of the acute economic and 
social struggles which render a highly liturgical worship suspect in its detachment. 
As one reads the book, one is impressed with this remoteness from the market place. 

Yet the book stands as an illuminating study of an important trend in European 
religious thought today; and its bibliographical footnotes make it the more valuable in 
this regard —E. E. AUBREY. 


BATTENHOUSE, HENRY MARTIN. New Testament History and Literature. New York: 

Nelson, 1937. xiv+411 pages. $2.50. 

This is an introduction to the history of the New Testament. It is one of a number 
of college textbooks on religion which have recently appeared from the Nelson Press. 
The book is rather vividly written. The arrangement into thirty-six chapters and the 
provision of Bible study outlines render the book adapted to textbook use. Successive 
sections of the volume deal with the literary history of the New Testament, the devel- 
opment of gospel tradition, a comparison of the four gospels, the world into which Jesus 
came, the life of Jesus, and the apostolic age. There is a concluding chapter which 
carries Christian history to the period of Constantine. The author states in his Preface 
that “the Bible Study outlines are frankly prepared to induce a meditative as well as 
a critical mood.” This statement of purpose appears to apply to the book as a whole 
and not merely to the questions for study. It accounts perhaps for the rather surprising 
insertion into an account of the closing events in the career of Jesus supposedly based 
upon the synoptic outline of sentences taken from the Johannine farewell discourse, 
“Let not your heart be troubled, etc.” (p. 246). The net result of this “meditative-criti- 
cal’’ approach is a tendency not to raise critica ]Jproblems but to ignore them. There 
is no suggestion, for example, that some modern scholars of the gospels find no positive 
evidence that Jesus considered himself to be the Messiah. Even less pardonable is the 
reference to the “blight of Pharisaism,” ignoring the now generally accepted more 
sympathetic understanding of Pharisaic religion. No suggestion is offered in connection 
with the gospel accounts of Jesus’ trial and death that there may be present in the 
gospels a late tendency to absolve Pilate from blame and to fix sole guilt upon the Jews. 
A similar criticism might be offered of the treatment of controversial points relating to 
the life and letters of Paul. In general, the author’s method appears to be simply to 
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retell with insufficient critical appraisal the New Testament narrative. The originality 
of the book lies in its arrangement and in the supplementary and background material 
contributed by the author.—Cart E. PURINTON. 


BONNELL, JOHN SUTHERLAND. Fifth Avenue Sermons. New York: Harper, 1936. 229 
pages. $1.50. 

Twenty-two sermons, preached by Dr. Bonnell to the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, are published in this volume. Miscellaneous subjects, dealing with matters of 
contemporary interest, are illuminated by the author’s wide reading and experience. 
He decries the antipathy of communism to all forms of religion. He summons religion 
and psychology to avoid a brea’’down in personal life. There is even a sermon in praise 
of King George and of the noble qualities of his immediate successor. Ministers will 
find this volume useful in that there are also sermons for special days, such as Mother’s 
Day, New Year’s Day, Good Friday, Easter, etc.—ROLLAND W. SCHLOERB. 


Brown, WiLt1aM ApaAMs. Church and State in Contemporary America. New York: 

Scribner, 1936. xvii+360 pages. $2.75. 

The Universal Christian Council on Life and Work decided that the subject for dis- 
cussion at the Oxford conference this summer should be “Church and State.” In each 
of the three areas of Continental Europe, Great Britain, and America, a careful study 
has been made of the relationship of church and state. The American Committee was 
appointed by the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America and the chair- 
man of the Committee is Dr. William Adams Brown. Dr. Brown has published, through 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, a result of the study. Dr. Brown and his associates are con- 
cerned primarily with the American tension, but find it necessary to discuss the Ameri- 
can problems in relation to the situations in other nations. The book which has been 
published is divided into three sections: (1) “Church and State and World To-day,” 
(2) “Church and State and Contemporary America,” and (3) “Church and State and 
the World of To-morrow.” 

In the first section of the book the authors list the relationships which history re- 
cords: (1) The church and the state may be hostile to each other. (2) The church 
and state may be friendly or identical. (3) One church may be established and other 
churches merely recognized by the state. (4) Church and state may be kept separate 
and each allowed its sphere of influence. 

One can find in the modern world each of these types. Often have we boasted in 
America that the church and state are separate. Those who know the situation realize 
the tension that exists. The spheres of influence are not distinct and clearly outlined. 
The Macintosh case proves that there are conflicts of loyalties and that there is a 
difference of opinion as to the function of the state in society. The Christian faces 
situations where it is difficult to say where the obligations to the state begins and ends. 

As the authors face tomorrow they feel that there are certain principles on which 
Protestants are agreed: (1) that the gospel has a message for society; (2) that the 
church, as the bearer of this message, has a responsibility it cannot surrender; (3) that 
man is finite and sinful and that sin is social as well as individual; (4) that it is the re- 
sponsibility of the state to maintain order in society and to guarantee to the church 
liberty; and (5) that it is the duty of the church to pay the state the respect that is its 
due and, at the same time, to point out to the state its faults when it invades the prov- 
ince of the church, 


Not since the days of Constantine has the church faced such organized opposition 
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to religion. In Communist Russia, in Fascist Italy, and in Nazi Germany the church 
endures tragic suffering. It faces its problems in other lands, but dictators insist that 
there should be nothing against the state, nothing outside the state, and everything for 
the state. In China the church faces communism and in Japan it faces nationalism. 
There is a sense, therefore, in which organized religion meets the same opposition every- 
where. 

Never has the church had more important conferences than those to be held in Ox- 
ford and Edinburgh this summer. Every delegate and visitor must read this book 
and those who are not going have to read it if they would know what is happening in 


America.—IvAN Lee Hott. 


BRUNTON, PAUL. A Hermit in the Himalayas. New York: Dutton, 1937. 322 pages. 
$2.50. 

The author is undoubtedly an artist in the painting of word pictures. His book 
resembles a travel diary which is enhanced by a descriptive style that is highly poetic; 
few men have surpassed him in conveying to the Western world the grandeur and 
majesty of the Himalayas. The book, however, is obvicusly not intended to be a sys- 
tematic and scientific exposition of Yoga philosophy; it is meant primarily for the lay- 
man. Consistency and development of argument do not particularly interest the au- 
thor. The last chapter deals with the philosophy of tea drinking and rainstorms, and 
his dexterous journalistic ability fails to show very much logical connection between 
these specific topics and the central theme of the book, namely, “Be still and know 


that Iam God.”—SunpeEr JosHt. 


Buser, Martin. Kénigtum Gottes. 2d enlarged ed. Berlin: Schocken Verlag, 1936. 

lxi+ 293 pages. M. 7.50. 

Buber’s challenging work on the kingship of God, which appears in a second and 
enlarged edition, is the first of a series of three volumes devoted to the historical origins 
of the messianic faith of ancient Israel. The belief in the perfection of the world under 
the sovereignty of YHWH is grounded in the tradition that he once was recognized 
as king of Israel. Was this mythologically colored tradition based on historical fact 
or was it the product of late illusion? Contrary to prevailing critical opinion, Buber 
argues for the antiquity of the theocratic tendency in Israel. He therefore reopens 
the question of the trustworthiness of the references to theocracy in premonarchic 
times and reconstructs the periods of the Judges in the light of his novel conclusions. 

Buber begins his book with an analysis of Gideon’s saying of Judg. 8:23, and finds 
in it the germ of the theocratic ideal. An examination of the Book of Judges leads him 
to the conclusion that it is composed of an antimonarchic part (chaps. 1-12) and of a 
monarchic part, joined by the story of Samson. In the light of the prevailing theo- 
cratic tendency, I Samuel, chapters 8 and 12, are recognized as genuinely ancient 
attacks on the institution of kingship as being anti-YHWH, who is the sole king of 
Israel. The covenant at Sinai is viewed by Buber not as the adoption of a new deity 
but rather as a strengthening of old bonds of loyalty by enthroning YHWH as Israel’s 
king (Deut. 33:5; Exod. 15:18). It is the attribute of kingship that distinguished 
YHWH. To be sure, theocracy was found in Egypt, in Babylonia, and in South 
Arabia; but whereas in these lands the deity ruled through his priestly representatives, 
in Israel YHWH ruled directly without any go-between. He further differed from the 
West Semitic tribal deities in exclusiveness and in the absoluteness of his demands. 
Unlike a Baal who belongs to the soil, the Melek (king) is the god of the tribe. He is ever 
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with his people, guides them in their wanderings, helps them in their wars, and rules 
their affairs (see Amos 9:7). The very meaning of the name YHWH suggests this 
relationship. It carries the idea of the ever present one, Ehye ’imach—“I shall be with 
you.” He is the Lord of the hosts of Israel. 

YHWH is opposed not only to other gods but also resents earthly kings. Israel's 
apostasy consists in wanting a god like the gods of the other nations, Baal or Moloch, 
and a human king (with a dynastic succession) like those of the neighboring peoples. 
YHWH chooses individuals and lets his spirit rest upon them to discharge specific 
tasks. But he himself retains the leadership of his people. In his character as Melek 
he not only expresses the highest idea of a West Semetic tribal deity but surpasses it. 
As Melek he wills that his followers walk before him, be guided by him, and be known 
by them through love. Thus the tribal Melek becomes the father of the tribe. The 
endeavor on the part of the individual and of the tribe to secure adjustment to the 
absoluteness of his demands leads them into the sphere of ethics. 

Buber brings a wealth of knowledge and great originality to his treatment. While 
seeking to avoid the arbitrariness which all too often mars the field of biblical scholar- 
ship, he falls into pitfalls of his own. Some of his conclusions, though ingenious, seem 
forced. The antimonarchic document of Judges, chapters 1-12, is a case in point. 
Rejecting the documentary theory of the Hexateuch, he uses the material in a some- 
what arbitrary fashion. However, though numerous points in this strikingly original 
book do not recommend themselves as settled, as a whole it is highly stimulating and 


instructive —SAMUEL S. COHON. 


CasHMAN, Ropert. The Business Administration of a Church, Chicago: Willett, 

Clark, 1937. x-+163 pages. $1.50. 

No better author could have been chosen to write this book. Through his long 
experience as business manager of the Chicago Theological Seminary, as an adminis- 
trative officer of the International and World Sunday School associations, as an in- 
structor in church business administration in the Seminary, and as an active lay worker 
in his local church, Robert Cashman has been preparing for years to write this volume. 
He is a very able executive who has also the gift of clear and precise speech. 

The order and thoroughness of the book reflect the orderliness and competency of 
the author’s mind. Beginning with a description of the minister’s office, as it ought to 
be arranged and equipped for effective work, the book goes on to discuss files and 
records, correspondence, church organization, advertising, finance, care of church 
property, and other matters that have to do with efficient management. The author 
considers not only the regular routine of parish work but also the problems which a 
church faces when it entertains a convention or conference. The responsibilities of the 
sexton and his relation to the pastor, church officers, and people; the personal conduct 
of the minister; and the minister’s use of his time—all come up for examination. The 
chapter on “The Swindling of Ministers” will conjure up in every minister’s mind vivid 
memories of men who have come into the church office with plausible but not factual 
Stories and left the parson a poorer if not a wiser man. 

This is an intensely practical and needed book. Business administration is an im- 
portant aspect of the minister’s job. Literally millions of dollars are expended every 
year by the churches of America, the value of church property runs into billions, and 
hundreds of thousands of professional and lay workers are carrying on the various 
activities of churches. No enterprise commands anything approaching so large an 
amount of voluntary service. The responsibility of administering this elaborate pro- 
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gram rests mainly and inevitably upon the minister. But the minister’s training for 
this task has usually been very sketchy. He needs better training. This book will help 
supply it—CHARLES T. HOLMAN. 


CHARLES, P. HENRI. Le Christianisme des Arabes nomades sur le Limes, et dans le 
Desert Syro-Mesopotanien aux alentours de ’Hegire. Paris: Leroux, 1936. 114 
pages. Fr. 25. 

This is the fifty-second volume in the series of distinguished monographs in the field 
of the religious sciences published under the auspices of l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes. 
The author has essayed the task of studying Christianity among certain nomadic 
tribes before the Hegira and during the first years of the Moslem era. The tribes under 
consideration are those which were to be found in the transitional or marginal region 
(“Limes”) between arable land and desert, extending along a horseshoe from the tip of 
the Red Sea through Petra, Damascus, and Palmyra and curving along the bend of the 
“Fertile Crescent” into the Tigris-Euphrates Valley to Bagdad. 

Pére Charles has examined numerous documents—he lists his sources in fifteen pages 
of critical Bibliography—from all of which he is able to extract very little trustworthy 
material. On the slight evidence available, however, he builds up a plausible hypoth- 
esis that such Christianization as occurred took place in two stages: (1) a prepara- 
tory period when the tribes might have had their interest aroused through contact with 
sanctuaries, monks, almoners, or missionaries; and (2) a period of active evangelization. 
While Melkites and Nestorians played some part in this enterprise, Pére Charles gives 
chief credit to the Jacobites who were carrying on their aggressive campaign on behalf 
of Monophysitism in the latter part of the sixth century. Records of mass ordinations, 
while undoubtedly exaggerated, reveal an extensive Jacobite work with nomads. That 
their Christianity was genuine and sincere seems proven by the long resistance shown 
to Islam by the Christian tribesmen of Taghlib in the northern Tigris-Euphrates Valley. 

Pére Charles writes objectively, and he has made a useful contribution to religious 
and historical knowledge.—HENRY E. ALLEN. 


Coun, Jacos. The Royal Table: An Outline of the Dietary Laws of Israel. New York: 

Bloch, 1936. 142 pages. $1.25. 

This little volume provides a concise and useful statement of Jewish dietary regula- 
tions and of the traditional understanding of them. A serious deficiency for the needs 
of the student, however, is that it is almost completely oblivious of that anthropological 
and historical approach which we may describe as critical. On the very rare occasions 
when it is remotely attempted the results are unhappy, as when we are told, in explana- 
tion of the prohibition of blood, that the idolatrous “priests used to drink blood until 
they worked themselves into a trance” (p. 25).—W. A. IRWIN. 


CopPENs, J. Pour mieux comprendre et mieux enseigner Vhistoire sainte de l’Ancien 

Testament. Paris: Desclée de Brouwer & Cie, 1936. 82 pages. 

Professor Coppens relates that the Comité des Congrés internationaux de |’ Enseigne- 
ment secondaire catholique invited him to attend their session in Luxembourg this past 
July and discuss the question placed on the program by the request of certain teachers 
of religion, ‘Comment réalizer un bon manuel d’histoire sainte?” Apparently his ad- 
dresses made a considerable impression on the gathering, and at their request he has 


here set forth in print the substance of his views. 
From the point of view of biblical scholarship and teaching the little volume is com- 
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monplace enough. Its main emphasis is but such as any good teacher of the Old Testa- 
ment has long recognized and practiced: that Israel’s religion must be sketched on the 
background of secular history and understood as a growing apprehension of higher con- 
cepts. Indeed, one questions that if this is mieux enseignement of Old Testament history 
what must the ordinary be! The opinion of the Congress receives here vivid illumina- 
tion, that “’enseignement de l’histoire sainte est dans une impasse. Cotte que cotte, 
il faudra essayer d’en sortir.’”? However, when it is recalled that here is a Catholic 
teacher outlining principles and procedures for fellow-Catholic teachers of the Bible, one 
realizes that the little book is a remarkable document. It is true that M. Coppens re- 
mains safely within the bounds of Catholic dogma; while admitting the growth of 
Israel’s religious ideas he is at pains to insist that Scripture is all inspired and errors are 
impossible—“le charisme de l’inspiration les exclut”—and thecourses of lectures he out- 
lines are heavily weighted with pentateuchal authenticity and messianic expectation. 
But yet the tone of generous tolerance here manifest, the mild approval of certain 
Protestant biblical scholars, the kindly though regretful reference to the defection of the 
abbé Alfred Loisy, the playful criticism of certain Catholic authors who then “dans le 
but louable d’ecarter tout péril de contagion et assurément de bon foi, se postérent 
comme les chérubins du Paradis autour des saintes Ecritures pour défender a la science 
tout acces 4 la parole de Dieu,” and not least the admission of the idea of an evolution 
of divine revelation—which already is pressing to the bursting-point the artificial re- 
straints he has set for it—would all indicate that even the Catholic church cannot re- 
main permanently hostile or even indifferent to the liberal thinking of our modern day.— 
W. A. Irwin. 


Date, H. J. The Lamp of Truth. New York: Scribner, 1936. vii-+72 pages. $0.80. 

This is a plea for more use of the Bible today. It sketches briefly the ancestry of our 
Bible and the nature of “lower” and “higher criticism.” Its conservative tone may be 
seen, e.g., in the claim that there is no clash whatever between the religious teachings of 
the various books of the Bible—ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL. 


DIBBLE, CHARLES LEMUEL. When Half-Gods Go: A Sketch of the Emergence of Religions. 

Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1937. 202 pages. $1.75. 

“The conviction back of this book is that the whole history of the religions displays 
the gradual unfolding of a divine plan.” It is the author’s purpose to provide an anti- 
dote for the modern interpretation of religions as human and social institutions, for “it 
is clear that if religion is to be restored to a position of influence in society it must have 
supernatural reference.” 

Materials are drawn from the history of religions to demonstrate the thesis of the 
reciprocal actions of God and men in the development of the religious attitude. “Men 
have nothing to do with the appearance of the religious impulse” which operated as far 
back as the race can be traced. Primitive man worshiped because the religious sense is 
sui generis, an “aspect of the complex and God-given whole which is human nature.” 
The manifestation of that worship was animism and the recognition of the mysterious 
and holy in nature until the idea of separable spirits turned attention from the creature 
to the Creator. “The pursuit of the Holiest through and beyond and by means of the 
holy—that is what religion meant in the Stone Age, and that is what it means today.” 
The great nature religions of the early world failed because they were depersonalized, 
and it was not until the Hebrew prophets taught the “Word of God” that the divine 
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plan was displayed. Judaism was not enough, however, for the Divine Person had to 
come into vital connection with the human race in Jesus before the revelation was com- 
plete. For the present day the Catholic system presents the one possibility of saving 
society, and its cult is the divine language whereby faith speaks and is answered. In 
view of the contention that man’s native intelligence has been the same for the past 
twenty thousand years and the search of God for men throughout has equaled the search 
of men for God, this delayed and limited revelation clamors for explanation. 

What the author calls religion excludes all phases of the religious complex save the- 
ology, that is, reverence for and belief in a supernatural Power or Powers. His knowl- 
edge of the religious sciences is not allowed to interfere with is faith. His canon that 
‘a writer has no business to determine upon his history in advance” is not applied to his 
own treatment of religion. The traditional dogmas of the church are a complete answer 
to all questions. He is kindly toward early and contemporary non-Christian religions, 
but his is the condescending tolerance, stooping from the heights of the perfect faith. 
“Christianity is not merely the first among equals; it is not merely the highest religion. 
It is unique.” Here is another volume for the library of wish-fulfilling apoligetics — 


MARGARET BOELL. 


Donat, J. Summa philosophiae Christianae, Vols. IL: Critica; IV: Cosmologia; V: 
Psychologia; 1X: Vocabularium philosophicum. Innsbruck: Felizian Rauch, 1936- 
37. Vol. II, 278 pages, Rm. 3.25; Vol. IV, 413 pages, Rm. 4.50; Vol. V, 530 pages, 
Rm. 5.20; Vol. [X, 68 pages, Rm. 1.45. 

The great Jesuit scholar of Innsbruck here offers revised editions of his monumental 
theological work. Volumes II and V are presented in their eighth edition and Volume 

IV in its tenth. The ninth volume is the index to the eight-volume work.—E. E. Av- 


BREY. 


MEISTER Eckuart. Die deutschen und lateinischen Werke. Herausgegeben im Auf- 
trage der Deutschen Forschungsgemeinschaft. Die lateinischen Werke: Erster 
Band (2. Lieferung): Prologi in opus tripartitum; espositio Libri Genesis; secundum 
recensionem Cod. Ampl. Fol. 181 (E). By Konrap WEIss (ed.). 80 pages. Rm. 1. 
Dritter Band (1. Lieferung): Expositio Sancti Evangelii; Secundum Iohannem. By 
Kart Curist und JosepH Kocu (eds.). xxxi+80 pages. Rm. 1. Fiinfter Band (3 Lie- 
ferung) : Collatio in libros sententiarum; quaestiones Parisienses; Sermo Die B. Augusti- 
ni Parisius Habitus; Tractatus super oratione Dominica. By JosEPH Kocu (ed.). 129 
pages. Rm. 2. Die deutschen werke: Erster Band (3 Lieferung): Meister Eckharts 
Predigten. By Joser Quint (ed.). xiii-+96 and 97-196 pages. Each Rm. 1. Stutt- 
gart: W. Kohlhammer, 1937. 

Under the Eckhart-Kommission der Deutschen Forschungsgemeinschaft the German 
sermons of Meister Eckhart are being edited with elaborate care by Josef Quint, while 
Konrad Weiss and others are engaged on the Latin works. The latter will be accompa- 
nied by a German translation printed below the text and will occupy six volumes. The 
work began to appear early in 1936. The six Lieferungen now presented give ample 
proof of the value and importance of the undertaking and of the patient and capable 
scholarship of the editors. Pfeiffer’s edition of Eckhart is now eighty years old and, al- 
though he was at pains to make it complete, numerous additional texts have since come 
to light. In view of the increasing attention to Eckhart’s mysticism, the series will no 
doubt prove highly useful and give fresh impetus to scholarly work in the field. It is 
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to be remembered, however, that another edition of Eckhart’s Latin works was earlier 
begun by R. Klibansky and G. Théry (Leipzig, 1930), and J. G. Sikes has already 
pointed out (Journal of Theological Studies, XX XVIII [1937], 202 ff.) evidence of what 
appears to be an unconfessed dependence of the new edition upon the work of these edi- 
tors.—J. T. McNEILL. 


GILKEY, JAMES GorDON. Getting Help from Religion. New York: Macmillan, 1936. 

185 pages. $1.75. 

Presenting his view of “liberal Protestantism,” the author affirms his belief in God 
and personal immortality. These beliefs are to him “logical necessities.” God ministers 
to the inner life of the individual while the world of nature rolls on its relentless way. 
He does not think of God as performing miracles in the realm of nature. Many practical 
suggestions, interpreted in the light of these convictions, are given to gain help to carry 
heavy burdens and to face the ills of life—RoLLAND W. SCHLOERB. 


Grime, WiLtIAM. Junior Boys Write Their Life of Christ. Boston: Manthorne & 

Burack, 1936. 97 pages. $1.00. 

An Episcopal rector wanted to give a group of fourteen Junior boys a new interest in 
the life of Christ and in their prayerbook. The book is a record of how the project was 
organized, what the boys wrote, and discussions which followed. It is easy to point out 
weaknesses in the product, such as the uncritical, literal translations of Bible stories by 
the boys; the fruitless effort to get creative results by multiplying irrelevant answers to 
questions in which experience was lacking; and the dependence upon pious exhortations 
for conditioning character. But there is no doubt but that these boys received distinct 
values in this intimate relation with their rector, and in new ideas of the Bible and par- 
ticularly of the life of Christ. Though the book is not a satisfactory pattern for others 
to follow, it is encouraging to see ministers taking an interest in teaching Juniors, and 
especially to find them experimenting with the creative method. The book reveals once 
more the tremendous difficulty in making the life of Christ meaningful and significant 
to pre-adolescents. They get some ideas quite easily, but others are distinctly beyond 
their range of comprehension.—E. J. CHAVE. 


Herriort, FRANK W. Christian Youth in Action. New York: Friendship Press, 1935. 
169 pages. Cloth, $1.00; paper, $0.60. 
Herriot, F. W. & WEDDELL, SuE. What Will You Do about It? Manual, $0.25. 


The author is an instructor in the Union Theological Seminary, New York, and Re- 
ligious Education Secretary of the West Side Y.M.C.A. The book is another worthy 
product of the Friendship Press, whose editors are securing a fine series of human stories. 
Instead of telling young people what to do, or exhorting them to do something without 
suggesting what they can do, the author has made a collection of stirring illustrations of 
what groups of young people are doing in lines of social action. Then he discusses the 
United Youth Movement of the International Council of Religious Education and the 
various principles and methods of the movement. A small manual is available for guid- 
ance of groups who want to use the text as a study and to plan undertakings of their 
own. Dr. Herriott has made an excellent contribution to this field which is capturing 
the imagination and enthusiasm of many young people. It gives them the satisfaction 
of seeing Christianity put to the test in their own current critical social situations.— 
E. J. CHave, 
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Hott, Artuur E. The Fate of the Family in the Modern World. Chicago: Willett, 

Clark, 1936. x-+-192 pages. $2.00. 

This book, composed of a series of lectures originally prepared for a radio audience, 
is frankly addressed not to specialists but to the general public, particularly to the reli- 
gious public. Its purpose is to study the close relationship between religion, the family, 
and society. 

This rather difficult task is ably executed. Professor Holt selects the salient findings 
from anthropology, psychology, economics, and sociology, and he presents them in a 
way that is informal, stimulating, and informative to the lay reader. 

The material is organized in four parts: a comparison of three types of families, 
namely, the patriarchal family of the Orient, the marriage of convenience in Europe, 
and the democratic family in the United States; the menace of individualism to the 
urban and rural American family in a situation of great economic and social changes; 
the problems involved in improving the democratic family; and the basic relation be- 
tween the church and the family. 

Professor Holt, while pointing out the conditions adverse to the family in modern 
society, is convinced that “the future of the democratic family seems assured.” He con- 
cludes: “There is a perpetual interaction between the great idea of religion and the 
great idea of the family. If they can join together in a mutual relationship of support 
and look out upon the rest of society as areas in which these ideas need to be projected 
we will have a force making for the regeneration of all society.” 

The book merits wide use by religious groups of young and older persons.—E. W. 
BurGEss. 


James, M. R. (ed. with Introd.), assisted by Lytretton, DELIA. The Aldine Bible: 
The New Testament, Vol. 1V: The Gospel According to St. John, the Catholic Epistles, 
and Revelation. New York: Dutton, 1936. 215 pages. $2.00. 

This completes the publication of an edition of the King James Version which is a 
compromise between reverence for the version and respect for contemporary scholar- 
ship. Its double loyalty makes it speak in a confused tongue which will not suit the 
partisans of the Authorized or the Modern Speech versions. Notes at the end of the 
volume contain improvements based on modern knowledge of Greek and manuscripts; 
there are more than a hundred of these in the Gospel of John, yet the story of the adul- 
terous woman is given in the text without comment of any kind. Hebrews is (justly) 
included here with the Catholic epistles, yet it is headed in the text “The Epistle of 
Paul the Apostle to the Hebrews,” although Volume III contained the Pauline and 
Pastoral epistles. These are examples of the confusion that results from a tentative 
modernization of the King James Version.—ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL. 


KENYON, Sir Freperic. The Story of the Bible: A Popular Account of How the Bible 

Came Down to Us. New York: Dutton, 1937. 159 pages. $1.50. 

GoopsPEED, EpGar J. The Story of the Bible. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 

1936. 150 pages. $1.50. 

Sir Frederic Kenyon was formerly director and chief librarian of the British Museum; 
and he writes not merely with sympathy but with enthusiasm about the biblical manu- 
scripts, greater and lesser, which have been brought to light during the centuries, With 
brevity and clarity he sketches the development of textual knowledge from the earliest 
times, and especially from the publication of the Greek Testament by Erasmus, down 
to the present study of the Chester Beatty Papyri. The book is admirably adapted to 
popular use. 
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In less than one hundred and fifty pages Professor Goodspeed’s Story of the Bible 
gives an introduction to each of the biblical books in chronological order, beginning with 
Amos. It is not merely an introduction in the technical sense, but it really introduces 
the lay reader to the meaning of the writings and to their social background. Necessarily 
concise, it is nevertheless good reading, with frequent quotations from the biblical text. 
The little book is full of terse and arresting statements, such as “‘First Corinthians was a 
failure. It has been so useful and so popular in every other age of Christian history that 
it is hard to believe that it did not accomplish the main purpose for which it was writ- 
ten.” 

No words are wasted in discussing points of criticism; the author’s theory of Ephe- 
sians as an “‘eirenic encyclical” written as a preface to Paul’s letters is restated, along 
with his suggestion that it was the publication of Acts that simulated the collection of 
Paul’s letters; the supporting evidence for both of these positions is to be found in Good- 
speed’s New Solutions of New Testament Problems. The author of Luke-Acts is the 
physician Luke; and Mark writes his Gospel wholly from his recollection of the preach- 
ing of Peter. 

In the Old Testament, scant justice is done the fertility-cult theory of the origin of 
the Song of Songs; no mention is made of the differing interpretation of Ecclesiastes 
which is given by D. B. Macdonald in The Hebrew Literary Genius, or of Kemper Fuller- 
ton’s Double Entendre in Job. The author accepts the theories which have been longer 
current. On details of criticism there will be differences of opinion; there can be none on 
the general excellence and usefulness of the book.—F LoRENCE B. LovELL. 


Knox, Raymonp C. Knowing the Bible. Revised ed. New York: Macmillan, 1936. 

281 pages. $2.50. 

This edition has taken account of recent scholarly work “by a few changes in the 
text, and especially by calling attention to the recent impressive literature in this field.” 
A section on the Old Testament Apocrypha has been added. The book remains essen- 
tially a syllabus-with-references, and the “modicum of information” it contains is so 
meager as to be almost valueless. Even here the author’s lack of tecnhical knowledge 
sometimes betrays him, as when he speaks of ‘“‘the Syriac or Peshitto” version, or of 
Mark 16:9-20 as “attributed by an early tradition to a presbyter named Ariston.” Less 
excusable is his inclusion of Goodspeed’s introduction to the literature of the New Testa- 
ment under the heading “The Canon of the New Testament.” 

Judgment as to the value of this work will rest largely on the teacher’s evaluation of 
syllabi as textbooks. The very comprehensiveness of the detail in this syllabus seems 
undesirable to this reviewer. There is something suggestive of the strait-jacket in the 
fulness of the question outline and the exactness of the references to the passages where 
the answer is to be found. But those who like this type of text will like Knowing the 
Bible-—ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL. 


Kraus, Jouannes (ed.). Opuscula et textus: Historiam ecclesiae eiusque vitam atque 
doctrinam illustrantia: Series scholastica. Quaestiones de Universalibus Magistrorum 
Crathorn O.P., Anonymi O.F.M., Ioannis Canonici O.F.M. Miinster: Aschendorff, 
1937. 63 pages. Rm. 83. 

The editor explains in his praefatio that the word “universal” is used by fourteenth- 
and fifteenth-century writers not in a logical but in a metaphysical sense. Crathorn was 
an Oxford Dominican of whom almost nothing is known except that he lived before the 
middle of the fourteenth century and wrote on the Books of Sentences (Kraus has an 
article on him in the Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie, Vol. LVII [1933]). His treatise 
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occupies two-thirds of the booklet. He closely analyzes seven variant opinions on the 
universal, including those of Aquinas and Ockam. The anonymous author of the second 
treatise may possibly have been the Italian, Jacob of Asculo. Joannis Canonicus was an 
English Franciscan. The book will be an aid to specialists in late scholasticism.—J. T. 
MCNEILL. 


KruMBINE, Mites H. Personal Triumph. New York: Harper, 1936. 135 pages. $1.50. 

Believing that man was made for triumph and not for failure, the author writes five 
essays to point the way to recapture self-confidence, achieve happiness, live with ideals, 
etc. He does not believe that personal destiny is ultimately dependent upon “adequate 
arrangement of the social order.” The dangers of complacency and irresponsibility are 
constantly stressed. Many apt quotations from contemporary literature and the drama 
add interest to Dr. Krumbine’s writing —ROLLAND W. SCHLOERB. 


LaNncTON, Epwarp. The Ministries of Angelic Powers According to the Old Testament 

and Later Jewish Literature. London: Clarke, Ltd., 1936. 190 pages. 3/6. 

A study of angelology through the vast literature indicated in the title of this volume 
is a worthy scholarly undertaking. But the value of the present work is heavily dis- 
counted by the author’s limitations and point of view. It is apparent that he is but a 
secondhand worker in the field and has but imperfectly assimilated its spirit; his deci- 
sions between differing scholarly opinions of relevant passages are amateurish and arbi- 
trary. Still worse, he has little conception of a history of ideas, but instead commonly 
treats stories of angelic revelations as valid accounts of objective occurrence.—W. A. 
IRWIN. 


Luccock, Hatrorp E. Christian Faith and Economic Change. New York: Abingdon, 

1936. 208 pages. $2.00. 

Very little has been written by economists in recent years regarding the relationship 
of economics and religion. Much, however, has been written on this topic by those in- 
terested in religion. The pressure of economic circumstances has driven people who are 
interested in religion to see the interrelation of these two aspects of life. So many phases 
of life have been lost to the field of religion that there is danger that religion may be 
working in a vacuum unless it can give interpretation to the processes of life. 

Mr. Luccock deals with Christian faith in its relationship to the economic order. 
He gets his bearings from historical Christianity and makes it the touchstone for the 
kind of human relationships which should exist in our day. He appraises the contribu- 
tion of theistic faith to social salvation and includes in that social salvation our economic 
order. He says: “It is inconceivable that the Church can be a major influence in the 
emerging condition of today and tomorrow unless it finds in its message and life a far 
closer relevance to the most significant areas of human experience.” 

A big question for him is the relevancy of the church for our day. He fears that it 
may be so entangled in its own past that it will not see that spirituality is related to the 
meeting of the issues of living. For him the seven deadly sins of the capitalistic system 
which prevent us from saying “we” are hinged to the words (1) profit, (2) inadequate 
purchasing power, (3) waste in capitalistic operation, (4) lean years following booms, 
(5) un-Christian motives, (6) denial of human dignity, and (7) a system which makes for 
war. He makes an analysis of the causes of the depression in terms of the ideals of re- 
ligion, 

He emphasizes the importance of the return to a God-centered theology, but he does 
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not hesitate to point out the dangers of the recent trend in theological shift whereby 
men shall turn their thought and attention away from the problems of human living. 

He does not pose as an economist but does an excellent piece of work in interpreting 
those economists who feel that we are not in the grip of impersonal laws over which we 
have no control but who believe that man can make advancements in planning the so- 
cial order.—S. C. KINCHELOE. 


McConneLL, Francis J. Christian Materialism: Inquiries into the Getting, Spending 
and Giving of Money. New York: Friendship Press, 1936. xii+-167 pages. $1.25. 
This is intended primarily as a study-book for use in churches. It is organized around 

the relation of the Christian to money: getting, spending, and giving. It was obviously 
written to serve a double purpose—to fit into the demand for materials on stewardship 
and to provide a discussion of the value of giving to foreign missions. The author 
touches on many other themes, but those two subjects provide the objective of the 
book. Underlying both of them there is an able statement of the position that Christian- 
ity is a religion which is concerned with the material basis of life, with the environment 
as well as with the inner lives of individuals. 

Bishop McConnell shows in this book how it is possible to redeem the whole discus- 
sion of stewardship by relating it to all the problems connected with the making of 
money and with the social effects of the use of money. This is the kind of book which can 
be used to help conservative laymen see the economic implications of their Christian 
assumptions. It proceeds cautiously and avoids labels and the discussion of capitalism 
versus rival systems. Whether or not it is a pedagogical device I do not know, but the 
author shows no sense of the necessity of any radical social decisions in the near future. 
He is critical enough of the present order but assumes that we are in a process of gradual 
change and that wherever the person is placed there is something which he can do about 
it now. He takes seriously the problem of the individual or institution with money to 
invest and with serious scruples about the channels of investment, and he gives sensible 
advice. There are here the germs of a good kind of casuistry. 

The book is written in a conversational style and is rambling rather than systematic 
inform. It is Bishop McConnell talking and that is an exceedingly good thing to be.— 
Joun C, BENNETT. 


MACFARLAND, CHARLES S. Trends of Christian Thinking. New York: Revell, 1937. 
207 pages. $1.50. 
Dr. Macfarland, a voracious and omnivorous reader, here summarizes his opinions of 
thirty-six books which appeared during 1936. For the busy layman these brief, pithy 
teviews will give a good impression of the directions in which recent Christian thought 


is moving. The thoughtful preacher will want to go farther than these reviews can go. 
A final chapter gives in staccato fashion his conclusions covering the general topics un- 


der which the literature had been grouped in the volume. —E. E. AUBREY. 


Ottver, Atrrep C., Jr., and DupLey, Harotp M. This New America: The Story of the 
C.C.C. New York: Longmans, Green, 1937. xix-+188 pages. $1.50. 
“The materials of this volume have been arranged so that the reader may view a 
representative cross-section of the mind and spirit of the Civilian Conservation Corps 


through the eyes of those who have been a part of it” (p. viii). The book has been pub- 


lished “for the sole purpose of telling the human side of this great program and to em- 


phasize the morale-building elements of the movement” (p. 175). 
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After prefatory statements by President Roosevelt and a number of other men prom- 
inent in the C,.C.C., the book opens with letters from three boys to the President, ap- 
pealing to him to do something about their plight. “Mr. Roosevelt,” asked one, “have 
you any old clothes or anything?” The second said he had no job and no place in which 
to sleep except the park. The third was “too young to die,” and soon would have no 
clothes to wear. He longed for a job and a happy home. “Mr. President,” he said, 
“there must be some way—some sure solution to this problem.” With the aid of these 
letters the authors tell why the organization came into being. 

The aim of the movement as stated is to rebuild our youth and to conserve and de- 
velop our natural resources. Its purpose for the young men is to restore confidence and 
self-respect where their morale has crumbled. It seeks to build character in which crime 
can have no place, and to be a “‘moral equivalent of war.” Although army officers are 
utilized, no military training is given in the camps, and those who condemn the move- 
ment for its military character are said to be ignorant of the facts because the facts have 
never been made available to them. 

The C.C.C. makes provision for Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish religious services. 
The chaplain acts as a representative of religion through sermons and addresses, the use 
of slides and moving pictures, and by personal contacts. He acts as a tie to the boy’s 
home, in some cases corresponding with the parents of the boy. If a Catholic priest, he 
performs the Mass. 

The presence of vital religion in the C.C.C. is asserted. The teaching and practice of 
rea) brotherhood, the vision of a better America which the boys in the camps are helping 
to build, and their hope and faith in the good of their strivings—these are the evidences 
given of real religion, The meeting of boys from different parts of the country and the 
divergent nationality and racial backgrounds have been designed to bring a wider fel- 
lowship and to increase the sense of national unity. 

The educational program of the organization has included every level, from elemen- 
tary to college subjects, and vocational training for more than sixty occupations (p. 
27). A number of universities and colleges have helped greatly by providing instruc- 
tion through correspondence, and by the offer of scholarships. 

The conservation work of the million and a half enrollees has included the planting 
of 766,000,000 trees, the improvement of forests and parks, the development of new 
recreational areas, and the promotion of soil conservation. Statistics on the enrollees, 


the camps, and the accomplishments of the C.C.C. are given at the end of the book.— 


GILBERT KELLY ROBINSON, 


OMAN, JOHN, Concerning the Ministry. New York: Harper, 1937. 180 pages. $2.25. 
The chapters in this book are the outgrowth of informal Saturday-night talks given 
by a theologian to divinity students and pastors. They contain many helpful observa- 
tions, enlightened and enlivened by references to literature, concerning the life and work 
of the Christian minister. Dr. Oman believes that the minister must proceed on the 
conviction that the truth will appeal to the understanding and conscience of his hearers. 
“The task of preaching is not merely to commend what is pious but to manifest what is 
true.” The ordering of his personal habits, the subtle enemies which he must combat, 
the ways in which sermons are to be prepared and delivered—these and many other 
aspects of the minister’s calling are commented upon by one who has had many years of 


opportunity to practice and observe the work of preacher and pastor—RoLLanp W. 


SCHLOERB. 
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Parron, Cart S. More Two-Minute Stories. Chicago: Willett, Clark, 1937. 130 pages. 
$1.25. 

This is another interesting series of stories for a junior congregation told by a good 
story-teller. The reviewer’s boy of nine picked up the book and read several of the 
stories in succession without stopping, and asked for more to be read to him. He en- 
joyed them as stories, but apparently saw no relation to his own behavior. His brother, 
a high-school lad of twelve, listened for a while and saw the lesson intended at once. 
The younger boy was interested in the graphic recital, but the stories were not complex 
enough to hold the older boy’s interest, The book seems to be one more aggravating 
illustration of a preacher who can tell stories, capture interest, and stop short of an edu- 
cational achievement. There is no provision for transfer, neither in psychological prepa- 
ration nor in suggestive relation to other situations where the child has responsibility for 


choice and action.—E. J. CHAVE. 


PERRY, JAMES DE WOLF (ed.). The Redeemer. New York: Harper, 1937. 170 pages. 
$1.00. 
This is the presiding bishop’s book for Lent. There are a short meditation and a 
prayer for each of the forty days. Each of various authors takes a week’s addresses, 
centering the thought upon some aspect of Christ’s life and death. There is an emphasis 


throughout the book upon the church as a mediating influence in bringing the redemp- 
tive power of Christ to the individual.—ROLLAND W. SCHLOERB. 


PRATT, JAMES BISSETT. Personal Realism. New York: Macmillan, 1937. x-+384 pages. 
$3.00. 

Although this volume will perhaps be of primary concern to the philosophers and to 
those familiar with the philosophical movement launched in 1920 by the publication of 
Essays in Critical Realism, it will, like Professor Pratt’s other writings, elicit wide inter- 
est also among students of theology. With a view to “expressing more fully” the “dual- 
istic realism”? adumbrated in his own contribution to the 1920 symposium, the author 
discusses the major problems involved in a realistic epistemology and then presents the 
evidence and arguments for a theory of interaction between mind and body and for the 
reality of a transcendant self possessing freedom of the will. He does not conceal the 
fact that one of his aims is “‘to challenge the easy and dogmatic assertions of a highly 
overestimated Naturalism.’”’ ‘‘The older men who disagree with me,’’ he says, ‘‘will 
doubtless die in their sins; but there is hope for the young.” 

Relying upon recent theories of causation and of emergent evolution as well as upon 
the validity of the mystical experience, he carries over to cosmology the dualistic and 
personal realism of his epistemology and then presents to the reader his ‘“‘ultimate 
guesses” as to God, the world, and immortality. Concerning the creative activity of 
God, ‘‘the Cosmic Purposer,” he says, ‘“The universe which He purposes and achieves 
is the very process—like music, which is never complete in the way in which a temple 
may at length be finished, but in another sense is always complete, always achieving 
the beauty which the artist desires.” An equally vivid comparison taken from another 
of the arts is suggested when the cosmic process is likened to the Hindu conception of 
the Dance of Shiva. This world-view he characterizes as spiritual pantheism, Here and 
throughout the entire volume we find the qualities that have in the past earned for Pro- 
fessor Pratt a sympathetic hearing among students of religion if not among all the phi- 
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losophers—an undogmatic temper, a conviction that philosophy should attempt ex- 
planation as well as analysis and description, frequent amplification of his point of view 
through apt reference to the philosophical and religious traditions of India, and a felici- 
tous use of illustration and metaphor. 

The student of theology will no doubt wish that the author had worked out more 
fully the implication of his theory of the transcendance and freedom of the self for his 
doctrine of God. The student of philosophy, on the other hand, may lay down the book 
with admiration for the skill in exposition but also with a doubt as to the effectiveness 
of the attack on naturalism—an attack which in its total effect is oblique and indirect 
rather than systematic and thoroughgoing —JaMES LuTHER ADAMS. 


RABENECK, JOHANNES (ed.). Opuscula et textus: Historiam ecclesiae eiusque vitam atque 
doctrinam illustrantia: Series scholastica. S. Thomae De Aquino de Generatione 
Verbi et Processione Spiritus Sancti. Miinster: Aschendorff, 1937. 71 pages. M. go. 


The two treatises of Aquinas here edited are extracts, amounting in all to nine capit- 
ula, from the Summa contra Gentiles, Book IV. A ten-page Introduction indicates the 
trend of the argument and relates the extracts with the portions omitted. A table of 
capitula 2-26 of the book is appended.—J. T. McNEILL. 


Scott, E. F. The Pastoral Epistles. (The Moffatt New Testament Commentary.) New 

York: Harper, 1937. xxxviii+183 pages. $3.50. 

Professor Scott presents the epistles as pseudonymous. Their writer felt that Paul’s 
authority and views (as far as he understood them) were necessary for his time. He 
had a few genuine fragments to start with. Here Professor Scott uses almost excessive 
caution. Surely, as P. N. Harrison shows, the language and movement of considerable 
parts of Paul’s farewell charge in II Timothy show that these are not imitated like the 
corresponding features in II Peter. With regard to the genuine fragments recognized by 
Scott, we note that in II Timothy, chapter 4, if verse 13 as to the “‘cloak”’ and “‘books”’ is 
read with what follows, the foregoing can well be assigned to Rome about 62, and the 
following verses to Macedonia or Caesarea. Scott denies that the ‘‘antitheses” allusion 
refers to Marcion. Nor does the defense of “‘every scripture” have in mind Marcion’s 
repudiation of the Old Testament, as has lately been reaffirmed. An earlier date for the 
epistles is especially indicated by the plurality of elders or overseers assumed. 

The commentary, which accords with the plan and scope of the series, is a clear in- 
terpretation of the text, marked by frequent illuminating corrections or precisions of the 
usual understanding, and interesting departures at some points from the Moffatt trans- 
lation on which it is based. The type of Christianity of the period is well brought out. 
The church must not stand aloof from the world. The author condemns fanaticism. He 
is ‘impatient with saints that will not behave like normal human beings.”’ Timothy is 
exhorted to purity but not to asceticism. Thus the commendation of ‘‘a little wine” 
comes from the pseudonymous element. Nothing is demanded of the rich but generosity. 
Compare here Matthew’s version of the claim made on the rich youth by Jesus, as Bacon 
brings out the accommodation (Studies in Matthew, p. 88). We have in the Pastoral 
Epistles the sensible constructive moralism of Matthew and James, an outlook at a far 
remove from Paul, certainly, but not lacking in the heroic note, and well suited to the 
particular phase of the development of the church in this period—Amos N. WILDER. 
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ScupDER, VipA Dutton. On Journey. New York: Dutton, 1937. 445 pages. $4.00. 


Miss Scudder is now seventy-six years old. In her private oratory the crucifix and 
the red flag of communism stand side by side. Her grace before meat often consists in 
these words: 


‘We have food; others have none: 
God bless the revolution!’ 


Specifically, this book is her autobiography, but generally it is the spiritual history of 
thousands of Christian liberals during the past three-quarters of a century. They may 
not have arrived at her present position, but they will recognize innumerable stations 
along the way. 

The child of Congregational Missionary parents in India, her father was drowned 
while she was yet a baby. Her childhood years were spent in Europe. Early she ac- 
quired three inner aids for her life-journey. One was a deep conviction that human life 
is sacred—a conviction rooted in the Christian gospel. Another was a love for beauty. 
The third was a cosmopolitan culture that grew out of her early home training, her 
studies in the Boston Latin School, Smith College, Oxford University, and wide travel 
in Europe. With this inner equipment she has faced and wrestled with the social changes 
which have swept the world since Lincoln’s day. It was inevitable that she should be- 
become a champion of human rights. 

In 1887, at the age of twenty-six, she became instructor in English at Wellesley, at 
the munificent salary of five hundred dollars a year. For the next forty years, until her 
retirement in 1927, she made Wellesley her home and the center of far-reaching activ- 
ities. That home has been a rendezvous where friends gathered to listen to crusaders 
for social justice. She has joined no less than fifty-four reform societies. She has es- 
poused the pacifism of the fellowship of reconciliation and, with equal ardor, the Rus- 
sian Revolution. In her own words, she has done her best “‘to align a catastrophic and 
dialectical conception of history with her Christian thinking.” In the communist revo- 
lution she discovered ‘‘a divine judgment which was the sign of an approaching redemp- 
tion.” But as she saw the coercion and cruelty of the Revolution in Russia, her enthusi- 
asm for it waned and she became convinced that ‘“‘no revolution could bring ultimate 
salvation unless it proceeded from a Christian conception of man.” 

She turned then to her studies of Francis and his followers—studies which resulted 
in the two books by which, until now, she is best known, Brother John and The Fran- 
ciscan Adventure. It was a memorable sentence from the lips of Paul Sabatier which 
started her upon this Franciscan pilgrimage: ‘‘We have an expiation to accomplish.” 
She found that the Franciscans had faced and dealt with the fundamental problems of 
our own day, the problems of luxury and poverty, of power control and private owner- 
ship, of work and reward, of profit and of public service. She studied their experience 
in these problems and distilled from it a philosophy to which she devotes the last quarter 
of her book. It is a philosophy that has its base in reality and its apex in the ideal. Un- 
der its compulsion she gives her allegiance both to communism and to the Anglican 
Catholic church. And she finds life at seventy-six abounding in joy. 

Although rather too much attention seems given to personal details and relation- 
ships, the biography as a whole is an authentic portrait of the soul of our age, done 
brilliantly and with rare charm.—F RED EASTMAN. 
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SHEEN, Futon J. The Moral Universe. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1936. 170 pages. $1.50. 

This is a ‘Preface to Christian Living” from the Roman Catholic point of view. This 
universe is regarded as ‘‘the best possible kind that God could have made for the pur- 
pose He has in mind,” and that purpose is to construct a moral universe. Love is the 
highest law of this order. In matrimony it receives a noble expression which should be 
permanent and fruitful. The author is clear and concise in expounding the familiar doc- 
trines of his church.—ROLLAND W. SCHLOERB. 


W. TeELFER. The Cultus of St. Gregory Thaumaturgus. Reprinted from the Harvard 

Theological Review, XXIX, No. 4 (October, 1936), 225-344. 

By an intensive study of a particular localized saint-cultus the author endeavors to 
demonstrate the method and value of hagiolatry for the scientific historian. The method 
is an analysis of the part played by fortuitous circumstances and individual initiative 
in the survival of saint-cultus and the several contributions to its making by the popular 
masses, the educated ecclesiastical authorities, and the unofficial purveyors of relics and 
legends. The value of such study, of course, lies not in any information gained concern- 
ing the saint himself but in the insight it gives into the religious thinking of those con- 
cerned with maintaining the cultus.—Massry H. SHEPHERD, JR. 


Watkin, WILLIAM WARD. The Church of Tomorrow. New York: Harper, 1936. xii+ 

194 pages. $2.00. 

Sound in its basic principles, appreciative of the past yet not enslaved to mere anti- 
quarianism, with flashes of completely contemporaneous insight, this book is neverthe- 
less somewhat disappointing. It is a good book which is all the more tantalizing because 
it could easily have been so much better. 

The first half of it is an interesting but sometimes rather pedantic review of the his- 
tory of Christian architecture. This over, the book really begins to live up to the 
promise of its title by discussing the site, plan, and structure of the church of tomorrow. 

Very timely and needful is the plea for an adequate setting for churches. Anyone 
who has felt the beauty of a Japanese temple in its garden surroundings knows how 
much the architects of Christian churches have to learn at this point. Equally cogent 
is Mr. Watkin’s vigorous protest against the “ignorant and ludicrous” lighting of our 
churches. ‘We have done little more than put wires and a lamp in the old oil lantern!” 

The author’s emphasis on the interior as the determining factor in good architecture 
is a fresh and creative idea. Get the interior right and then let the exterior be its logical 
expression! Our churches have too often been built on exactly the reverse principle of 
seeking an impressive exterior and then letting almost anything be done inside! 

But why cannot an author who knows so much be more definite and specific in his 
suggestions? One would gladly trade several paragraphs and even pages of generaliza- 
tions for just a few concrete case studies of actual present-day building problems and 
their solution. And why does a book on the church of tomorrow have sixteen pictures of 
churches of the past but not a single glimpse at a forward-looking church of today?— 
ALBERT W. PALMER. 


WEATHERHEAD, LESLIE D. It Happened in Palestine. New York: Abingdon, 1936. 325 
pages. $2.50. 
This interesting volume is not a textbook, not a geography of Palestine, not a critical 
review of Jesus or his ministry. The reader is listening to the story of one who has gone 
to Palestine with a heart full of devotion to the cause of Jesus. Those who know the 
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previous writings of Dr. Weatherhead, minister of City Temple, London, know his psy- 
chology and psychiatry. 

The book is well illustrated with photographic scenes from the principal towns of 
Jesus’ ministry. Occasionally the author goes to extremes in harmonizing gospel pas- 
sages. In describing Bethlehem he tries to put together Matthew’s idea that Jesus’ 
parents lived in Bethlehem with Luke’s statement that they lived in Nazareth. He says 
(p. 25): “I have sometimes wondered whether the strange circumstances of the birth, 
which earlier had made Joseph consider putting Mary ‘away privily,’ made him shy 
of returning quickly to Nazareth where gossiping tongues would be so busy concerning 
Mary’s child. To neglect a business for two years requires a fairly strong reason in the 
case of a comparatively poor man.” 

The atmosphere of the road to Jericho is well presented, and the parable of ‘“The 
Good Samaritan” is made vivid. The picture of a modern-‘‘carpenter’’ is, to the casual 
reader, not very flattering as a possible suggestion of the way Jesus appeared. The wed- 
ding feast at Cana is made a basis for saying that a minister should not disapprove of 
dancing, smoking, theater-going, and the pictures (p. 71). 

The tone is strongly evangelistic and effectively so. ‘‘Rise up and follow Him what- 
ever the cost, for you are on the threshold of a new world” (p. 244). The suffering and 
death of Jesus are well pictured in the Garden of Gethsemane and at Golgotha. The 
author prefers Gordon’s Calvary as the site of the crucifixion (p. 311). The resurrection 
story is told without critical analysis, but in terms of human triumph over death. The 
religious appeal of Jesus’ triumph is well stated. The most beautiful feature of the whole 
volume is the author’s genius in presenting appropriate hymns and modern poetry to 
make the narrative attractive and illuminating —BENJAMIN W. RoBINSON. 


Weist, Cart S. 50 Sermon-Talks for Boys and Girls. Chicago: Willett, Clark, 1936, 

148 pages. $1.50. 

It is difficult to estimate the value of children’s sermons, especially when the per- 
sonality of the preacher is absent. The final test is the effect, cumulative as well as inci- 
dental, which they have upon children’s ideas, attitudes, behavior, and outcomes. To 
give recognition to children in an adult service and to show a spirit of friendliness will 
build up happy associations which may mean more than any specific teachings. It is 
impossible to do much character conditioning in five or ten minutes, but it is also im- 
possible to know when an idea or attitude may be born. This collection has the marks 
of definite interest in children, an understanding of their problems, and a desire to 
picture incidents significant to their everyday life. However, there is a tendency to 
multiply little exhortations rather than to depict important events so that children 
may relive meaningful experiences. A story may entertain when it does not teach and 
preachers’ intended lessons may not be children’s learnings. The volume is above the 
average.—E. J. CHAVE. 

WuaLe, J.S. The Christian Answer to the Problem of Evil. New York: Abingdon, 1936. 

96 pages. $1.00. 

The answer is that because of Christ’s triumphant resurrection from the grave we 
are able to bear the evil with hope and confidence.—E. E. AuBREY. 


WosserMin, Georc, Deutscher Staat und evangelische Kirche. 2d ed. Berlin: Arthur 
Collignon, 1936. 31 pages. 
The relation of national socialism to the evangelical church in Germany is of serious 
significance to the Christian church at large, and this concise and lucid interpretation of 
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it by one of the leading systematic theologians of the so-called “German Christians” 
is to be welcomed. 

Both national socialism and the evangelical church make a claim of totality upon 
the life of every citizen or evangelical Christian. But there is a difference: national 
socialism’s claim extends only to the affairs of this present, earthly life; the church’s 
claim has to do with the affairs of the life beyond, with the belief and hope of eternity. 
There is thus no conflict between the respective claims of totality—provided that na- 
tional socialism does not change its claim of totality into one of absoluteness in which 
the people becomes itself the final, absolute reality. For in that case the church would 
have to protest most vigorously. Wobbermin believes that national socialism does not 
make the claim of absoluteness, because it rests deliberately and outspokenly on the 
basis of positive Christianity, which means that for it God is the final, absolute reality. 
The evangelical church, which is not committed to any definite form of state, gladly 
affirms, according to Wobbermin, the national socialist people’s state. It offers to her 
the double advantage that in her relation to it she can assert her own nature clearly and 
purely and that in this true people’s state she can become again a true people’s church. 
This will involve collaboration of church and state on certain problems, e.g., the Aryan 
question. According to Wobbermin, this concerns only the external, institutional order 
of the church without affecting the principle of faith which regulates the relation of a 
Christian to God; the point at issue is therefore solely whether, in analogy to the state 
law concerning its officials, the church should make Aryan descent a condition for her 
ministers and officials. 

Two questions may be raised immediately: (1) Has the church’s claim of totality 
really only to do with the eternal life? Does not Wobbermin’s own definition of a 
Christian involve more? “To be a Christian .... means: to belong already here 
below to the Kingdom which is not of this world, and to make the belonging by faith 
to that other Kingdom the final and absolute norm for the appraisal of the world in its 
entirety and therefore in the final instance, that is, from the point of view of the belief 
in eternity, also the norm for the appraisal of all single phenomena and facts of this 
world.” The national socialist state would have to be really Christian all the way 
through if there is to be no conflict between it and the church in earthly affairs. And, 
moreover, has it hitherto always refrained from a claim of absoluteness? (2) Quite 
apart from the question whether the Aryan paragraph can be justified by the spirit of 
Christ, can it be justified on the basis of need by which the anti-Jewish action in the 
political, economic, and cultural spheres has been explained? Was the evangelical 
church really in danger of being corrupted by the few Jewish Christian ministers and 
officials in her midst? That seems utterly improbable. 

The lecture is enlivened by some passages of dignified controversy with Karl Barth, 
Brunner, and Bultmann. But its aim is irenic and its manner dignified. In any case, 
it should not be overlooked by anyone who is interested in the burning question of 
church and state.—JuLius A. BEWER. 
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